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THE PROVISIONS 


Or the five pieces of legislation tagged 
“MUST” by President Roosevelt* at the 
outset of the last session of Congress, the 
only one to survive that rebellious and 
divided body was the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Act. And while the final Act was 
a severely emasculated version of the orig- 
inal Bill, its record of survival was never- 
theless as significant as it was heartening. 
For the first time in the history of US. 
Housing, the issue debated on the floors 
of Congress was not whether the Federal 
Government should engage in the business 
of housing, but simply how deeply it 
should involve itself. 

The origins of the Act go back two years 
to the day when Senator Robert Wagner 
of New York introduced his original Hous- 
ing Bill. That one died in the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. Last year 
he tried again, and got as far as Senate 
approval before adjournment blocked con- 
sideration by the House. This year as Con- 
gress convened he had three tough hurdles 
between his Bill and passage: 1) The Presi- 
dent, who was willing to make a “MUST” 
out of housing but did not want to pay 
too much for it; 2) The great number of 
rural Congressmen whose constituents 
could expect no benefits from the Bill; and 
3) A wailing clan of private interests 
headed by the Chamber of Commerce 
which clung wishfully to the thesis that 
private initiative could solve the problem 
by itself (Arcu. Forum, May, p. 462). 

The President was appeased when the 
original appropriation of $1,000,000,000 
Was cut to $500,000,000. The rural Con- 


po, ”, others: The Supreme Court Bill, the 
ul ‘or the reorganization of the executive 


bra : of the Government, the revival of the 
Surp's-crop control plan, and the Black-Con- 
ner, \\ages & Hours Bill. 
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E WAGNER-STEAGALL HOUSING ACT 


1. WHAT IT SAYS 
2. 
3. 


HOW IT WORKS 
WHAT HAPPENS NEXT 


include a one-man authority, $500,000,000 in loans, a subsidy 
system which may bring the average room rent below $3.50. 


gressmen were partially appeased when the 
amount of housing money which could 
go to any one State was limited to 10 per 
cent of the total. This provision has the 
effect of restricting the housing program 
where it is most needed—in the big cities. 
The Chamber of Commerce was never 
pleased. 





The Authority. As passed, the Act begins by 
creating a United States Housing Author- 
ity, “a body corporate of perpetual 
duration,” thereby tacitly recognizing that 
the housing problem is here to stay. The 
powers of this Authority are vested in a 
single Administrator, appointed by the 
President, and under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. His term is 
five years, his pay $10,000. 

This Authority is empowered over the 
next three years to issue $500,000,000 in 
tax exempt, Government-guaranteed bonds 
bearing not more than 4 per cent interest. 
In addition the Treasury is authorized to 
give the Authority $26,000,000 in working 
capital. Of this sum $1,000,000 was actually 
appropriated on the last day of Congress 
in the Third Deficiency Bill. The remainder 
will have to wait until Congress recon- 
venes. 

With this $526,000,000 the Authority is 
empowered to further good housing by 
advancing to local housing authorities 
throughout the country 1) loans, 2) an- 
nual grants, 3) single, capital grants. It 
may not build itself. 


Annual Grants. Through July 1, 1938 it may 
contract to make annual grants to local 
authorities totaling not more than $5,000,- 
000 every year for 60 years. In the next 
two years, it may make similar contracts 
for $7,590,000 in each year. After the third 


year it may make no further grants with- 
out authorization from Congress. Thus 
after the third year, it may be paying out 
$20,000,000 a year (minus interest on its 
loans) in annual grants over 60 years for 
a grand total of $1,200,000,000. These 
grants are unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Government. Any single grant is lim- 
ited to 3% per cent of the development 
cost* of the project. While these grants 
may run for as long as 60 years, the Au- 
thority reserves the right to review every 
five years any contract running more than 
ten years, and modify its terms. In order 
to qualify for these annual rzants, the 
State or city in which the loral authority 
operates must undertake to contribute one- 
fifth of the amount of the grant every year 
to the project in the form of tax exemp- 
tions or remissions. Example: A $1,000,000 
project may qualify for an annual grant of 
$35,000 over 60 years provided the State 
or city chips in with $7,000 every year. 


Capital Grants. The Authority is empow- 
ered to make a total of $30,000,000 in 
single capital grants over the next three 
years, but can make no more after 
that without authorization from Congress. 
These capital grants may not exceed 25 
per cent of the development cost of the 
project. Additionally, the President may 
allocate out of relief money 15 per cent 
of the development costs toward labor. 
But in order to be eligible for these capi- 
tal grants the State or city must turn over 
to the project 20 per cent of the develop- 
ment cost in the form of cash, land, 
services, or tax remissions or exemptions. 
Example: A $1,000,000 project may qual- 





*Actual wording: “The going Federal rate of 
interest plus one per centum.” 








ify for a $250,000 grant from the US. 
Authority plus a $150,000 grant from the 
President providing the State or city puts 
up $200,000 of its own. 


Loans. Finally, the loans which the Au- 
thority may make may run as high as 
90 per cent of the development cost of 
the project. They bear interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent*, and are secured by 
a prior lien on the project. These loans 
will all be made from the proceeds of the 
Authority’s $500,000,000 bond issue. [All 
grants must come from the $26,000,000 
already authorized by Congress, and from 
any further authorization it may make 
in the future.}] A project may have both 
a loan and an annual or a capital grant, 
but it may not have both types of grant. 
In order to qualify for such a loan, the 
State or city in which the Authority oper- 
ates must put up the remaining 10 per 
cent of the development cost. Example: 
A $1,000,000 project may qualify for a 
$900,000 loan repayable over not more 
than 60 years provided the State or city 


*Actual wording: “Not less than the going 
Federal rate at the time the loan is made, 
plus one half of one per centum.” 


in which the local authority operates puts 
up $100,000 of its own. 

Both the annual and the capital grants 
are to be made under contracts which 
specify in detail what constitutes satis- 
factory housing and satisfactory rentals. 
Any violation gives the Authority im- 
mediate power to terminate its grants. 


Cost Limits. The standard of the housing 
to be provided under the Act served as 
the rallying point for the conservative ele- 
ment in the Congressional hearings. Final 
compromise was that a dwelling unit in 
cities over 500,000 must not cost more than 
$5,000, a single room not more than $1,250 
(exclusive of land demolition and utilities) . 
In cities under 500,000 the dwelling unit 
cost must not exceed $4,000, the room cost 
must not exceed $1,000. At the other end 
of the scale, the families eligible for occu- 
pancy were limited to those making no 
more than five times the rent, except fami- 
lies with three or more dependents, who 
may earn six times the rent. 


Jokers. A joker is the role which slum 
clearance plays in the Act. It has long 
been the custom to thump the tub of 
reemployment and slum clearance in the 





preamble to housing bills and th. ong 
was no exception. And for just a long 
it has been recognized by housing ¢ ert; 
that it is economic suicide to link dum 
clearance and housing in the same proj- 
ect. This Act straddles the issue » «tly. 
Assiduously, it mentions slum cles :ance 
every time it mentions low-rent ho sing, 
and requires slum clearance as a con:|ition 
for subsidy; but it also leaves it tv the 
discretion of the US. Authority to defer 
practically indefinitely the slum clearance 
involved in any given project where “the 
shortage of decent or safe or sanitary 
housing available to low income families 
is so acute as to force dangerous over- 
crowding of such families.” In other words, 
there need be no slum clearance—yet. 
A brief clause in the Act reads: “No 
annual contribution, grant, or loan . . . 
shall be undertaken by the Authority 
except with the approval of the Presi- 
dent.” The possibilities inherent. in this 
provision during an election year are large. 
Finally, it is to be noted that while 
Congress has empowered the Authority 
to make $50,000,000 in grants over the 
next three years, it has so far only voted 
it $25,000,000. The rest must come out of 
further Congressional appropriations. 


THE ADM i N ISTRATION is decentralized in theory through local housing au- 


thorities, is headed in fact by Secretary Ickes. 


The key to the policy and character of 
the new U.S. Housing Authority is to be 
found in the fact that it has been placed 
directly under the dour and decisive con- 
trol of Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. In practice this means that the new 
housing program will be administered with 
the same personnel and under the same 
general policies as was the old PWA pro- 
gram. This means that no matter who is 
chosen for Administrator, Ickes will run 
the show; it means that local authorities 
may expect a meticulously honest admin- 
istration which inclines also to be high- 
handed and suspicious; it means that the 
new duties of the Authority can be as- 
sumed with a minimum of wasted time 
and money. 

It is well to bear in mind, moreover, 
that though the actual management of 
the projects will be placed fully in the 
hands of the local authorities, the financ- 
ing provisions still tie every project tight 
to the Washington office. It is there that 
the real business will still be transacted; 
and in the last analysis it will still have to 
be done with Secretary Ickes in his famed 
“goldfish bowl” office. The Administrator 
will almost certainly be an old and trusted 
Ickes lieutenant; best current guess: Di- 
rector of PWA Housing Howard A. Gray 


The Cost of housing, as revealed in PWA’s 
records, was the storm-center of opposition. 
On the one hand the social workers have 


pointed out that rents averaging over $5 
per room per month are too high to benefit 
those who need good housing most. On the 
other hand many a taxpayer has com- 
plained because PWA projects show a 
greater unit cost than many new apart- 
ments. The record shows that the average 
rent on 19 PWA projects is $5.32 per room 
per month, excluding heat and _ utility 
charges. The average construction cost for 
all projects is $5,039 per family unit or 
$1,437 per room, excluding land. If “non- 
dwelling facilities” such as playgrounds, 
streets, sewers, and administrative facilities 
are also excluded, the cost is further low- 
ered to $4,500 and $1,300 respectively. It 
is on the latter basis of excluding both land 
and “non-dwelling facilities” that the Act’s 
limitations are applied. 

The stock defense against the charge 
of high construction costs is that housing 
projects are built to last at least 60 years 
(the length of the mortgage) as compared 
to the shorter terms usually expected of 
modern apartment buildings; that upkeep 
becomes a correspondingly more important 
item, one demanding a higher quality of 
construction. In the light of these consider- 
ations PWA apologists contend with some 
justice that a higher construction cost is 
not only inevitable but justifiable. On the 
other hand the local authorities need not 
adhere to the extremely high material and 
construction standards imposed on Fed- 
erally-built projects; nor will their speci- 
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fication writers be so inattentive to 
economy. The new cost minima laid down 
by the Wagner Act correspond near enough 
to the established averages not to work 
any unbearable hardship on the design of 
new projects. Under pressure, it is likely 
that regulations and specifications will be 
eased, local building codes modified. 

On the question of the rental levels, the 
Act provides a more positive rebuttal for 
those critics who object to the PWA aver- 
age of $5.32. Working on the thesis that 
the new projects will cost about the same 
amount as the old, it appears that the new 
form of subsidy will result in an average 
per room per month rental of only $3.80. 
This figure is obtained by applying to all 
existing PWA projects the annual grants 
and local contributions in the form of tax 
exemptions provided for under the Wagner 
Act; it is exclusive of heat and utility 
charges. 

In this connection it is worth remember- 
ing that the new Authority will take over 
all PWA projects which have been com- 
pleted or are under construction, and that 
it may apply to them the new form of sub- 
sidy. This means that the 32 projects still 
under construction can have their rent 
schedules revised downward before occu- 
pancy. The 19 already occupied will have 
to wait for the termination of exis!ing 
leases before lowering rents because wu! 'er 
the provision that no tenant may «'' 
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more than five to six times his rent, 
many current occupants will become in- 


eligible. 


Local Authority. A fundamental of the new 
Act is that it changes the role of the Gov- 
ernment-in-Housing from that of builder 
to that of banker. Initiation of projects 
now resides with the local authority; it 
must also participate in financing; and it 
must do the building and management it- 
self. Thanks mainly to a campaign con- 
ducted by the Housing Division of the 
PWA, supported by the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, there are now 41 


local housing authorities in existence 
which are prepared to function in greater 
or less degree under the new Act. (For a 
full list of these, see Arcu. Forum, Feb. 
1937, p. 153.) But there still remains for 
these local authorities one knotty problem. 

That problem is how, on a $1,000,000 
project, to raise the $100,000 needed to 
qualify for the highly attractive $900,000 
loan. Most cities are restricted by debt 
limitation laws that prohibit them from 
advancing the money straight from the 
local treasury. Tax exemptions could not 
account for $100,000 in one year. Contri- 
bution in land would be difficult, since the 


only parcels available are those scat «red 
ones which have reverted to the ity 
through delinquency. Tentative solu ion: 
the issuance of bonds by the local au: hor. 
ity against the income of the project. One 
objection to this procedure is that ‘\ese 
bonds would have to constitute a lien 
junior to the annual interest on the Fe:era] 
loan. On the other hand, the local author. 
ity may supplement its $900,000 loan from 
the U.S. Authority with an annual grant 
of $35,000—which is more than enough to 
meet the annual interest charges and 
amortization on the $900,000 loan, and in 
effect makes the loan a capital grant. 


TH E SIGN l FICANCE of the Act for the architect, the contractor, the realty owner, 


and the public. What happens next. 


After the appointment of the new Ad- 
ministrator by the President, the first 
concrete step expected will be an admin- 
istrative order turning over to the new 
Authority not only all the PWA Housing 
projects but also, the three Resettlement 
Greenbelt projects. The Authority is spe- 
cifically enjoined in the Act to dispose of 
these projects as rapidly as possible either 
by sale or by lease to local housing au- 
thorities, at which time these projects 
will become eligible for the new subsidy 
rates. 

Beyond that very little can happen 
until the Authority disposes of part of the 
%500,000,000 bond issue to be used for 
loans, and until Congress appropriates the 
$25,000,000 in grant money which it has 
so far only authorized. In this connection, 
remember that there are at this moment 
54 approved plans for housing projects 
languishing in PWA files for lack of funds; 
to these will probably go precedence in 
the new Authority. 


How Many? In gauging what this new 
housing Act will mean to the various ele- 
ments in the building industry, it is neces- 
sary first to make some sort of estimate as 
to the amount of building that will result. 
While any accurate figure cannot be set be- 


cause of the impossibility of determining 
how near to the maxima in subsidies the 
local authorities will come in their agree- 
ments with the U.S. Authority, a good 
minimal guess would be that during the 
next three years about 150,000 dwelling 
units will be erected or initiated under the 
new Act. This compares with 21,000 dwell- 
ing units erected by PWA Housing over 
the last three years. While the comparison 
is startling, the absolute figures in terms of 
the building market are not: 150,000 units 
over three years equals 50,000 units a year. 

Taking the average cost of a dwelling 
unit at $5,500 with land (PWA average) , 
this means that $275,000,000, or about 
one-tenth of our total building bill, will be 
spent on housing each year for the next 
three years. Of this amount no more than 
$27,500,000 worth may be erected in any 
one State. Which—in terms of New York 
or Chicago—is nice, but by no means 
overwhelming. 


Small Change. For the architect, the con- 
tractor, and the material dealer the new 
Act means little change over the old PWA 
procedure. Each will continue to thresh 
out virtually the same set of problems with 
virtually the same set of people. On the 
other hand, architects and material deal- 


ers particularly will feel the new demand 
for economies in construction and ma- 
terials. And the scale of operations will 
have been somewhat increased, and the 
source of income will probably be a more 
permanent one. 

For those with a money stake in real 
property the outlook is less clearcut. On 
the one hand, tenement owners in the 
largest cities will find it disconcerting to 
have as many as 5,000 families move out 
of their flats into public housing projects 
each year. On the other hand the local 
authority may, if it deems it advisable, 
undertake to demolish the same number of 
tenement flats as it has erected low-rent 
dwelling units—a move which would allow 
the tenement owner to get out from under. 


For Building, for the ill-housed, for the 
Government, for the Authority itself the 
Act has an attenuated significance, por- 
tentous but not yet important. It has 
fulfilled very neatly the expressed desire 
of the President for housing legislation 
which would provide “a blueprint for the 
future.” For the nation, however, its pass- 
age marks the day when public housing 
was recognized as a permanent national 
duty and the US. at long last joined nearly 
every other leading country in the world 
by starting to discharge that duty. 


FIRST ON THE BUILDING FRONT 


This issue went to press the day the Wagner Housing Act was passed. Matching its previous 


performances in the reporting of major events, THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum herewith 


demonstrates once again its ability to serve the 34,000 topflight building professionals who 


depend on it for fast and accurate interpretation of the news. Twelve months a year The 


Editors garner, winnow, and report the news of Building from coast to coast. 


with speed and accuracy. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION 


Henry-Russell Hitchcock reports on the Paris Fair. 


CRANE SHOWROOM 


Design for merchandising in a new plumbing display room 
by Architects Landefeld and Hatch. 


BUTLER RESIDENCE 


The most completely mechanized and electrified residence 
in the U. S. is built in Des Moines. 


PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 6, 
BOOK STORES 


The book store of today: a new field for design talent. 
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HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series . . . Interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans... critical comment 
».. cost data... construction outlines. 
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REMODELING 


Five more case studies, representing as many different 
problems. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Processed Wood Products: wood fiber, composition wood 
fiber and magnesite, laminated wood, flexible veneers and 
prefabricated wood. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Construction costs and the building cycle .. . Examination 
of New York’s new building code . .. Chicago taxpayer 
portfolio ... Apartment planning: a proposal and a criti- 
cism ... A unique building insurance plan... The FTC 
and the cement price-fixing charge . . . Building activity 
charted. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


New plans for Bandon-by-the-Sea and Shawneetown . 
Another projected airport for New York City ... War 
Memorial in France... A new Crystal Palace project. 


BOOKS 


Modern architecture in Mexico. 


LETTERS 
Rent Strikes ... Allen flays A. |. A... . Chicopee Falis 
Housing. 
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THE 


VOLUME 


PERMITS (June) 





re $149,694,089 


Residential 70,871,590 
Non-residential $3,280,300 
Additions 35,542,199 


147,814,756 
155,635,160 


May, 1937 
June, 1936 


CONTRACTS (July) ..... $321,602,700 


Residential 81,046,000 
Non-residential 138,063,500 
Heavy engineering 102,493,000 
June, 1937 317,842,100 


July, 1936 294,734,500 


With the July record of $321,602,700 in contracts, construction established a new recov- 
ery peak, slightly topping the previous high of $317,842,100 reported last June and 
representing an increase of 8 per cent over the July, 1936, total. 

Less impressive is the 19 per cent increase for the first seven months of 1937 over the 
like period of last year; year ago the seven-months revort showed a contrasting increase 


of 81.8 per cent over 1935. 


July, 1937, residential contracts decreased 13 per cent from the month before, a more 
than seasonal decline representing hesitant results from the June residential permit in- 
crease of $2,166,555 over May. With heavy engineering projects registering the minuscule 
rise of 3 per cent over June, the new peak total can be gainfully attributed to non- 
residential building. In this category the building expansion program of manufacturing 
industries fostered an increase in contracts of 44 per cent over July, 1936, and 10 per cent 
over this last June. Sustained activity is doubtful, however, in the face of the May-June 


drop of $2,474,987 in non-residential permits. 
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SLUMP. The summer slump in resi- 
dential building is of no extraordinary 
proportions; nevertheless, in a period uni- 
versally marked for progress it bears a 
rigid examination for causes and effects. 
Such an examination has been made on 
page 227 of this issue, and from it three im- 
mediate conclusions may be drawn. 

First is that residential building, as well 
as industrial and commercial, is very evi- 
dently dependent upon general business 
recovery for its own health. There was 
during the last four years much talk to the 
opposite effect, talk evidently emanating 
from a loose construction of the fact that 
the building industry is one of the coun- 
try’s largest, has one of the longest pay- 
rolls. This large and glamorous statement 
happens to be true, but it does not change 
the fact that, while Building’s recovery is 
necessary for national recovery, it cannot 
lead the parade. 

Second fact is that the recovery cycle of 
building apparently operates according to a 
rigid pattern whose essential is that new 
residential building cannot go forward in 
any significant manner until rents come 
into economic adjustment with costs. On 
the basis of past experience it appears that 
construction costs always rise more rapidly 
than rents at the beginning of the recovery 
cycle—just as they are doing now—and 
that boom building begins when rents 
catch up to costs rather than when costs 
descend to meet rents. And it is worth 
noting that this pattern is invariable; only 
the time factor changes from cycle to cycle. 

Lastly, it is remarkable that rents in 
the vast majority of cases will rise only at 
the discretion of a group of owners who are 
as numerous as they are uncoordinated. 


The entire functioning of this vastly im- 
portant process is left up to the hunches of 
a group of men largely without informa- 
tion on the building picture as a whole, 
entirely without any method for coordinat- 
ing their efforts. For them and for the 
industry as a whole some sort of local and 
regional clearing house of facts, acts, and 
opinions should prove invaluable. 


RENT CONTROL. Notable exception 
to the lack of coordination among land- 
lords (see above) is to be found in Seattle. 
The Apartment Operators Association of 
Seattle was formed in 1924 to combat State 
legislation which threatened apartment 
profits. Until 1929 its energies were ex- 
pended on lobbying in the State capitol to 
push favored bills, oppose threatening ones. 
Since depression, however, the association 
has sprung into the public eye by issuing 
rent increase decrees. Wholly independent 
of any national group, the association’s 
present membership of 700 operators— 
roughly 70 per cent of those eligible—got 
busy as soon as low rents were forced on 
them with bad times. Free electricity, heat- 
ing, gas, and telephone were abandoned. 
By the mid-summer of 1936, the 150,000 
Seattleites living in apartments got a rude 
introduction to the association when an 
arbitrary boost of $2.50 per month was 
announced as beginning September 1. At 
the beginning of 1937, there was another 
similar rise. 

Late last spring came the step which 
drove several hundred new members into 
the association, added to its troubles. 
Strong in Seattle is labor, strongest in labor 
is the AFL’s Teamster David Beck. When 
he took a sudden interest in the Building 
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Service Employes Union, it won a wage 
increase covering 1,500 apartment houses 
and representing a total increase in oper- 
ating expenses of $99,477 per month. Also 
included in the grant: a six-day, 48-hour 
week, with one week of vacation with pay 
for janitors, elevator operators, maids and 
managers. Abolished were free rent deals: 
managers must now be paid flat salaries. 

The association thereupon announced 
that union wage increases represented a 48 
per cent rise in labor costs, that further- 
more fuel costs had gone up 20 per cent. 
A rental increase averaging $5 per month 
was announced for August 1. 

First and current reaction: a protest 
meeting of 1,000 tenants who proposed 
that the Government be empowered to fix 
rents, a scheme already cautiously ad- 
vanced by President Roosevelt (Arca. 
Forum, August, 1937, p. 2). 


INSURANCE, What a poor manager 
of his own property the average U. S. 
citizen is was tellingly underlined last 
month in New York State when the 
Property-Life Insurance Company was 
granted its charter. The first company of 
its kind in the country, Property-Life has 
as its aims the insurance of income-produc- 
ing properties against depreciation (see 
p. 238), and is modeled closely after @ 
similar experiment made in Germany. 
Residences are not to be accepted for 
insurance against depreciation by the new 
company, and for a very sound reason: 
the U. S. home owner, astute though he 
may be in his office, has never been able to 
apply the logic of depreciation-loss to his 
most considerable treasure—his own home. 
As Edmund Burke observed in another 
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© Genuine MASONITE has already sold itself to GENUINE M ASO \ ITE 


illi . Th t h today. 
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And they know that you are specifying the best als 
when you include it in your plans for their homes, 
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and more important connection some years 
ago, you cannot indict a whole people. No 
more can you put all the blame for this 
ignorance of property values wholly on the 
shoulders of the U. S. home owner. In point 
of fact, it sets much more squarely on the 
man who sold the house. Cars, refrigerators, 
and even toothbrushes nowadays are sold 
with detailed instructions for care and use. 
But nobody ever bothers to give the new 
home owner more than the most per- 
functory sort of education in the care and 
use of his home. 

If, as seems possible, Property-Life 
should one day branch out into the in- 
surance of homes against depreciation, 
their first and most logical step might well 
be a nation-wide campaign on this subject 
after the pattern of the health instructions 
put out by life insurance companies today. 
If they or anybody else within the industry 
did take such a step it would have two 
obvious and immediate benefits for the 
whole industry: it would jump up the re- 
pair and remodeling business far beyond 
current levels; and it would afford an ex- 
cellent vehicle for calling to the attention 
of the general public the virtues of home 
ownership. 


HAPPY CURVE. Last month the 
FHA found something to cheer about in 
the building figures. Dividing the figures 
for residential building into two classes— 
all types vs. one- and two-family dwellings, 
as reported in permits from all towns and 
cities over 2,500—they were able to make 
the following observations (see chart, 
above): 1) that the curve for all types of 
residential building took a decided jump in 
the middle of 1936 which was not reflected 
in the curve for one- and two-family resi- 
dences; the variance being caused by a 
large amount of apartment building and 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


1937 

The solid line represents total residential building permits, the dotted line permits for one- and 
two-family homes. The sharp 1936 rise of the solid line was caused largely by new apartment permits 
in New York, some Government housing. 


1936 


some Government projects for which per- 
mits were granted during last summer, and 
which would therefore naturally not show 
on the one- and two-family curve; 2) that 
the one- and two-family curve, while 
showing a more or less steady rise over the 
last four years, began its serious spurt last 
February. 

With the latter fact firmly fixed in its 
mind, the FHA then examined the average 
amount of the mortgage insured for new 
home construction. It found that for the 
first six months of this year the average 
mortgage figure was $4,613, a decrease of 
$280 for the corresponding figure for 1936, 
and this in the face of rising construction 
costs. 

FHA conclusion: that a decrease in price 
can be shown statistically to result in an 
increase in sales volume. Not touched on 
by the FHA is the influence of other fac- 
tors such as the general increase in real 
wages, the cumulative nature of the pres- 
sure of over-crowding. 


BUILDING CODES. Last month New 
York City brought dramatically to the at- 
tention of its citizenry the vices of a 
typical building code by approving the 
operation of a new and progressive set of 
regulations. The previous code had been 
drawn up more than thirty years ago and, 
like most highly complex legislation, had 
stubbornly resisted change during its whole 
life. The architect and the contractor know 
only too well what hardships an antiquated 
code can work on them. But it is doubtful 
if one New Yorker in a thousand realized, 
for instance, that the regulations govern- 
ing fireproof structures were costing him 
good rental money every month, by their 
arbitrary limitation on the height of build- 
ings not completely fireproof. 

This ignorance, though understandable, 
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is a pity because it is obvious that a strong 
public support would hasten the enactment 
of revised codes elsewhere. In New York 
it took five years to get the code approved 
by the local government; in Chicago the 
city fathers have been hamstringing reyi- 
sion efforts for nearly a decade. The reasons 
for inertia in both cases were identical: 
stupidity and the need for graft. The 
quickest cure in both cases would have 
been a dramatized and simplified presenta- 
tion of the case for revision to the public 
through the Press. For obvious reasons, a 
city father is always infinitely more jm- 
pressed with a vote than with ten technical 
arguments, 


EARNINGS. Material manufacturers 
were hard put to follow Big Steel’s example 
in piling up resounding profits for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1937. Steel profits generally 
continued to soar, with Bethlehem Steel, 
American Rolling Mills and U. S. Steel fall- 
ing but slightly short of tripling their 
earnings for the similar period last year. 
U.S. Steel led the parade by registering the 
greatest dollar increase, bettered a 1936 
profit of $12,862,423 with a 1937 profit of 
$36,173,683. 


Quarter to June 30. 1937 1936 
Acme Steel ...... $ 669,441 $ 513,774 
Allegheny Steel 864,449 610,805 
American Cyanamid 1,479,685 969,988 F 
American Radiator 

& Standard Sanit. 2,080,785 1,116,411 
American Rolling 

Mill Be 9 4,321,854 1,561,161 
Atlas Plywood .. 495,188 136,783 ' 
Bethlehem Steel 10,022,874 3,431,391 
Certain-teed 

Products ....... 163,056 71211 
Du Pont de 

Nemours ....... 32,822,888 23,978,189 
Electrolux 843,867 836,286 
Formica Insulation 129,277 103,946 
General Electric 14,667,196 9,505,494 F 
Granite City Steel 181,493 44,226 
Inland Steel 3,178,383 3,298,181 
Jones & Laughlin . 2,451,976 1,115,733 
Lehigh Portland 

Cement .. 1,910,428 1,170,857! 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Ss Ae oo 3,610,484 3,106,005" 
Midland Steel 

Products . 654,575 626,743 | 
National Gypsum 509,880 408,382- 
Lone Star Cement 1,188,733 746,981 
National Steel 6,013,077 2,805,57 
North American 
Cement ..... iz 336,407D 528,183 'p 
Otis Elevator .... 1,054,156 512,328 F 
Otis Steel _..... 1,040,424 751,674 
Owens-Illinois Glass 11.856,194 8,776,341' 
Republic Steel ... . 487,251 2,661,063 
Superheater ...... 754,009 408,953 
Superior Steel .... 120,648 58,726 
Truscon Steel .... 274,442 386,414 
a See 36,173,683 12,862,423 
Westinghouse 

ae 5,990,260 4,205,524 F 
Wheeling Steel 2,463,034 871,277 
Youngstown Sheet 

yee ...... 2,022,112 2,588,089 
U. S. Gypsum 1,989,631 1,805,157 
1 12 months ending June 30 
2 6 months ending June 30 
p Net loss 
F.First quarter of 1937 
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Have you considered the 
economy of a veneer of 


Ye THIN VIRGINIA BLACK SERPENTINE? 


The all-black building is within reach of even modest 
budgets when faced with a veneer of thin Virginia 
Black Serpentine from the Alberene Stone Quarries. 

The Central Bank of Grand Rapids is typical of 
many buildings where this stone, highly polished, is 
accented with aluminum trim, and where sand-blasting 
further relieves the solid areas. Architects Knecht, 
McCarthy & Thebaud, Inc., of Grand Rapids, used 
sheer facades of Virginia Black Serpentine, aluminum 
window-sash and trim and pilasters. Vertical fluting on 
side elevation is sand-blasted in the Serpentine. Around 
the cornice on both fronts a course of decorative figures 
is sand-blasted, also. 

The nature of other commonly used exterior stones 


makes it difficult or impossible to use them in light 
thicknesses but since Virginia Black Serpentine has 
great toughness, density, and uniformity of grain as 
well as strength, it can be cut into sections as thin as 
7’. Its polish is natural and will last indefinitely. 

Virginia Black Serpentine is being used quite widely 
on interiors also, for base, door trim, pilasters, mantel- 
facings, hearths, etc. 

We will be glad to send you a set of samples, con- 
veniently boxed, showing the large range of stones 
from the Quarries, and to answer all inquiries carefully 
and promptly. Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


Virginia Black 
SERPENTINE 


A NATURAL STONE OF DIVERSIFIED ARCHITECTURAL UTILITY 
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MAYOR HOWELL OF SHAWNEETOWN HELPS CLIFFORD DURHAM PICK HIS NEW HOUSE 









BANDON AND SHAWNEETOWN MAKE PLANS 


. 
Some time ago a British architect re- 
marked that the only solution of most 
English city planning problems was dyna- 
mite. American towns, on the whole, are 
not much better off. Laid out after the 
meanderings of some foraging cow, split in 
half by railroad tracks, filled to the burst- 
ing point with automobiles inching through 
horse-and-buggy streets, blighted by mis- 
placed factories and the efforts of real 
estate speculators, they present difficulties 
which apparently require for their solution 
some major, all-inclusive catastrophe. 
When two towns in one year announce 
comprehensive plans involving a sweeping 
reallocation of work and living areas, it is 
the rarest possible kind of news. And it 
should be noted that to produce these 
plans it took no less than a holocaust and 
recurrent floods. 

Last September 26 a forest fire destroyed 
the entire town of Bandon-by-the-Sea, a 
small industrial community of 1,500 in- 
habitants in Oregon. Prodded into action 
by the disaster, the town decided to re- 
build as well as possible, and pooled all 
town land and private property in order 
to relocate the various sections of the com- 
munity in accordance with a new plan. Its 
size is being reduced, thereby saving ex- 
cess utilities costs, parking areas are to be 
located inside business blocks, zoning will 
‘rotect both residential and business prop- 
erty, and ux greenbelt will be created. A 
town commission will allocate parcels of 
land equal in value to those contributed 


to the pool. Bandon’s program, claims the 
American Society of Planning Officials, “is 
an object lesson in the effective collabora- 
tion of State and local planners with muni- 
cipal officials and a community of citizens 
toward the development of a town planned 
for modern living.” What ASPO did not 
mention was that a fire was needed to 
produce this collaboration. 

Shawneetown is the oldest town in Illinois. 
It grew fat and prosperous on Ohio river 
traffic, and can boast the dubious distinc- 
tion of having once refused the village of 
Chicago a loan of $1,000 because it was 
too far from Shawneetown to ever amount 
to anything. In 1913 the Ohio moved 
over Shawneetown’s expensive river wall, 
flooded the town; in 1937 it did it again. 
Tired of having the local bank’s columns 
reduced to mere indicators of the water 
level, discouraged by the destruction of 
three-fourths of their property, their river 
business long since gone, the inhabitants 
decided to move the town inland, held a 
competition for a new town plan, awarded 
the prize to Mrs. Mary Long Whitmore, 
Metropolis, Illinois, landscape architect, 
persuaded WPA to spend $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 on construction. The project 
has not yet been finally approved, but the 
bulk of the citizenry have signed the peti- 
tion to move, hope to have their new town 
in two years. Meanwhile other river towns 
are watching, and beginning to hint that 
they might like to move also. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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SHAWNEETOWN’S BANK 








Associated Press 


RESIDENTIAL AREA — NEW SHAWNEETOWN 
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PLAN FOR THE NEW BANDON 
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T= photographs show an installation 

of Formica table tops in the cafeteria 
of the Supreme Court building in Washing- 
ton, and another in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 


These installations are typical of hun- 
dreds of others in better places all over 
the country. Where beanty and durability 
are desired in table tops Formica is the 


THE FORMICA 
INSULATION CO. 





ORMICA 





first choice — the Ne. 1 restaurant top of 
them all. 


There are more than 70 colors, inlays 
of color and metal; and now with the new 
Type M construction, a Formica top is 
offered that is very moderate in price. 
Before you specify any tops for severe 
service where you want resistance to 
eigarette burns, cracking, breaking and 
staining — investigate Formica. 


Cincinnati, 





FOR FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
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4658 Spring Grove Ave. 
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DIPLOMATIC DECORATOR 





Swedish State Railways 


OLD SWEDISH INTERIOR 





John Adams Davis 


$1,000 WALLPAPER 
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PROJECTED AIRPORT 


PROJECTED NEW YORK AIRPORT 


Lixe most big cities, New York has air- 
port troubles. Passéngers and freight go 
through the Newark, N.J., field, 40 minutes 
away, and long a thorn in the side of Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia. From his unsuccessful 
boosting of Floyd Bennett Airport, even 
harder to get to, the mayor has turned to 
a new project, the enlargement and mod- 
ernization of North Beach Airport, not far 


OFFICIAL U. S. DECORATOR 


To take charge of furnishing and decorat- 
ing U. S. consular and diplomatic estab- 
lishments, Mrs. Irene DeBruyn Robbins, 
widow of Warren Delano Robbins, cousin 
of the President and former Minister to 
Canada, has been appointed assistant chief 
of the foreign service building office. With 
some 200 establishments to look after, Mrs. 


SWEDISH EXHIBIT 


Wor famed are Swedish fabrics, glass, 
silver, pewter, pottery, furniture. Less 
widely known are the handicrafts of old 
Sweden, even less the fact that the present 
superlative quality of Swedish work is due 
to a comprehensive government program of 
fostering native crafts in operation since 
the middle of the last century. On the 
300th anniversary of the founding of the 
first Swedish colony in America the most 


WINNING WALLPAPER 


Severat months ago United Wall Paper 
Factories, Inc., of Jersey City, announced 
an unusual competition for new wallpaper 
designs, with a $1,000 first prize and an 
unspecified number of $100 prizes. At the 
trade’s annual show in New York, Jurors 
Griffin (United Wall Paper), Brodovich 
(Harper’s Bazaar), Davis (James Davis 
Inc.), Noble (Elsie de Wolff Inc.), and 
Thibault (Richard Thibault Inc.) an- 
nounced that they had gone through the 
phenomenal number of 39,000 entries, 
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WPA Photos 


from the site of the 1939 World’s Fair. 
Advantages: it is 10 minutes from the Tri- 
borough Bridge, equipped to handle sea 
as well as land planes. Twelve millions or 
more will be needed to build it. The 
illustrations show a bird’s-eye view and 
the seaplane administration building. En- 
gineered by WPA, the project will take 
about two years if funds are obtained. 


Robbins will have no easy berth, will re- 
ceive a salary of $6,500. A handsome, 
middle-aged woman, she combines the ex- 
perience of a practical decorator and ex- 
tensive first-hand knowledge of consulates 
and embassies abroad. Assistant Chief 
Robbins’ first job: the redecoration of the 
American Embassy in Havana, 


extensive exhibition of native arts ever 
sent out of the country will open in the 
U. S. Starting September 24 in New York 
City, the exhibition will go to Worcester, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chica- 
go, Toledo, Washington, and Wilmington, 
will show Viking art, early peasant work, 
painting of all periods, should be one of 
the most stimulating ever sent to America 
by a foreign country. 


picked seven, of which the design shown 
at the left, by Agnes M. Thorley, was 
awarded the $1,000 prize. The remaining 
seven were given prizes of $100 each. No 
tyro, Mrs. Thorley has been exhibiting 
for years in New York galleries, designs 
fabrics and wallpapers for leading manu- 
facturers, has been a member for two years 
of the small but energetic American De- 
sign Group, an association of painters and 
industrial designers. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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PABCO 
LINOLEUMee 
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in naval construction at 


PUGET SOUND 
BROOKLYN 
PORTSMOUTH 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
NORFOLK 
SAN DIEGO 
MARE ISLAND 


Wide World Photo 


Many of Uncle Sam's sleek greyhounds of war have become "Pabco 
jobs" during the past four years . . . either as new ships were launched, 





Unsurpassed! 


“*In compliance with your request of 
July 26, 1937, we have purchased 
in the open market four leading 
brands, including ‘Pabco,’ of 7%” 
brown battleship linoleum . . . and 
have made comparative tests of 
them under identical conditions. 


“The tests show that ‘Pabco’ passes 
all requirements prescribed by the 
proposed revision of Federal Speci- 
fication LLL-L-351a, and is unsur- 
passed by any of the makes tested.”’ 


Smith, Emery & Company 
Inspecting and Testing Engineers 








or when seasoned veterans put in for repairs calling for new floor cover- 
ings. A typical installation was the 15,000 yards of PABCO 3/16 Terra 
Cotta Battleship Linoleum used on the Cruiser "San Francisco" in 1934: 
latest installations include a trio of submarines, “Snapper,” “Stingray,” 
and "Sturgeon." Approximately 50,000 square yards of PABCO Lino- 
leum have already been used by the U. S. Navy during 1937. 


The same fine quality that makes PABCO Linoleum acceptable to 
the U. S. Navy is available to architects for residential and commercial 
uses ... in plain colors . . . in distinctive designs suitable for every 
flooring purpose. Produced in the industry's newest and most modern 
plant, ALL colors of PABCO Linoleums are brighter and richer; PABCO 
white linoleums are really WHITE. Pattern book upon request 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. SOMERVILLE, N. J. 








INOLEUM 


BATTLESHIP :: PLAIN :: JASPE :: INLAID 
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A.1. A. AND THE CLOSED SHOP 


Ji st four years ago the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians was formed to organize draftsmen 
and other skilled white-collar workers into 
a union. Since then it has built up its 
membership to about 6,000, of which an 
es.imated 1,500 are draftsmen. When the 
Federation switched from AFL to CIO a 
few months ago, the spurned parent organ- 
ization promptly began to set up new units 
of its own. One of these, the Seattle Local 
No. 17, then proceeded to create the first 
newsworthy labor scare that has hit the ar- 
chitectural profession by announcing that it 
not only intended to organizeSeattle drafts- 
men, but that it believed that “in the near 
future the Seattle Building Trades Council 
will refuse to have its craft members work 
on a structure on which the plans were pro- 
duced after a defined date, unless the union 
stamp appears on the blueprints.” 

This brought forth the first official A.LA. 
fulmination in the form of a report by 
William Stanley Parker of Boston to the 
Institute’s Board of Directors. Said Archi- 
tect Parker, “This is the first threat of the 
closed shop for architects ever made in an 
American community . . . Most architects 
and their draftsmen will find the underlying 
idea repugnant to their conception of the 
relationship that should exist between 
architects and their employes . . . Drafts- 


PAINTERS’ PARTNERSHIP 


Rvccep professional individuals, painters 
are not in the habit of forming partnerships 
like architects, doctors, lawyers, and other 
only slightly less rugged professional in- 
dividuals. Chief reason, of course, is that 
painters, skilled craftsmen who turn out 
their products from start to finish, have no 
need of collaborators. The impact of mod- 
ern merchandising methods, however, has 
to some extent modified traditional pro- 
fessional relationships. We find print mak- 
ers, for instance, forming the Associated 
American Artists to sell prints at five dol- 
lars each, each artist getting the benefit 
of group merchandising, and making up in 
volume what he may lose in price per 
picture. Similarly artist groups have been 
formed to turn out large-scale projects, as 
in the Community Center illustrated in the 
June issue. These are loose, temporary asso- 
ciations, however, for the most part. Per- 
haps the first partnership of painters to be 
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men may appropriately ask whether they 
should be denied the protection of organ- 
ized bargaining if the professional relation- 
ship fails to secure for them what they con- 
sider to be fair conditions of employment. 
If they ask such a question, as they seem to 
be doing in Seattle, the architects and their 
draftsmen as a group must answer it. The 
answer may lie in a new form of relation- 
ship between draftsmen and the Institute, 
which, after all, is their national profes- 
sional organization.” 

Endorsing the plan of the Seattle unit, 
and frankly dubious about the feasibility 
of a “new form of relationship” between 
draftsmen and empioyer-controlled A.LA., 
FAECT officials commented on Mr. 
Parker’s report and the general situation 
as follows: (1) the “threat” of a closed 
shop in architects’ offices has existed for 
four years; (2) unionization of draftsmen 
would not only help assure them of a live- 
lihood but would help architects in de- 
manding their standard fees and in elim- 
inating cutthroat competition; (3) the 
bogy of regimentation invoked by the 
Parker report is a distortion of fact. The 
creative faculties of the architect are never 
hampered by unionization, and the efficien- 
cy of draftsmen is increased by reduced 
working hours, more pay, and the prospect 
of extended and regulated employment. 


announced is that of Louis Bouché, Allen 
Saalburg, and Everett Henry. 

Louis Bouché, shown at the right with 
his mural for the Attorney General's office 
in Washington, is a New Yorker by birth 
who has executed commissions for the gov- 
ernment, Rockefeller Center, and private 
clients. Allen Saalburg was in charge of 
mural painting for the New York Park 
Department for two years, has made a 
reputation as a skillful decorative painter. 
Everett Henry painted a mural map of the 
world for the Ford Building at the San 
Diego Fair, has done many other decora- 
tive maps, illustrated books, and painted 
for advertising. 

First activity of the firm was to put out 
a swank promotion book, containing biog- 
raphies and samples of work, and to dis- 
tribute it to key executives of New York’s 
World’s Fair. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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His Royal Highness, the Prince of Piedmont, 
was’ presented with this vase in the most 
modern Italian manner at an exhibition of 
ceramics recently held at Civita Castellana, 





Peter A. Juley & Son 


MURAL MAP BY HENRY 





Treasury Dept. Art Projects 


BOUCHE AND MURAL 
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THATS RIGHT 
NOWS THE TIME 
TO TAKE CARE OF 
IT, TOO. 


HAVE A 
REPETITION 
OF LAST YEARS 
HEATING 
TROUBLES. 


LET'S CHECK OUR HEATING EQUIPMENT, 
JACK. IT WILL SAVE US PLENTY 
OF TROUBLE LATER ON. 


GOOD. IT 
WILL SAVE 
MONEY, TOO. 


Money wasted in inefficient. heating equipment, 
time lost because of cold delays and underproduc- 
tion due to the inability to control temperatures in 
industry runs up into millions of dollars annually. 
To stop this waste check your heating system now! 
Buy American Blower Unit Heaters. 


American Blower Unit Heaters are sold with 
certified capacity ratings. They cost no more than 
ordinary Unit Heatersyet they insure better per- 
formance, lower operating costs and longer 
life. Ask any reliable heating contractor for 


Division 


YOU CAN PUT A 
UNIT HEATER RIGHT 
UP THERE AND IT 
WILL BLOW HEAT 

OVER THIS 
WHOLE AREA. 


Unit Heaters are the accepted, time-proved method 

- of heating factories, garages, shops, stores, avia- 
tion hangars, service stations and other commercial 
establishments. They force heated air directly into 
working areas, heat up quickly and effectively, cut 
heating .costs and prevent lost time. 


| RECOMMEND 
AMERICAN BLOWER 
UNIT HEATERS. THEY 
COST NO MORE AND 
THEY'LL GIVE YOU 
BETTER SERVICE AND 
LAST LONGER. 


GREAT! GET A 
HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 
IN AND LET 
ME KNOW 
THE COST. 


THAT'S GOOD NEWS. 

THEY'RE A PART OF 

AMERICAN RADIATOR, 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
HEATING ORGANIZATION. 


American Blower Unit Heaters are known os the 
world’s finest units. They are scientifically designed 
and byilt by the world's largest manufacturers of 
heating equipment. Over 125,000 American Blower 
Units are already in use heating more thon 350 


million square feet of floor space. 


American Blower Unit Heaters. They are 
carried in stock in all sections of the country. 


Sold on time Pp 


years to pay) 


a 


yments (nothing down, 3 
y the leading heating con- 


tractors everywhere. Ask for them by name. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp., 6000 Russell St, Detroit, Michigan © Canadian Sirecce Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


INDUSTRIAL UNIT HEATERS 


Left: Venturafin Unit Heater 





When Beauty must be 


Longchamps, famed restaurants of 
New York, who with able architect, 
Louis Allen Abramson, chose Chase 
Extruded Shapes for their latest and 
finest at 59th and Madison, Manhattan. 


Subsidiary of 
poco a Cc H A % K B if A e, 
COPPER CORPORATION 
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~~~ specifications 
call for Extruded 
Shapes of CHASE 


Architectural Bronze 


Modern day architecture demands ex- 
truded shapes which contribute more 
than mere ornamentation. To look 
well is not enough! Such materials 
must serve as well as be seen. What’s 
more, they must last — must with- 
stand not only the rigors of time but 
the critical test of lasting good taste. 


In modern restaurants, stores, thea- 
tres, offices — in short, in buildings 
where appearances count but must 
never shout — Extruded Shapes of 
Chase Architectural Bronze are quiet- 
ly confirming the good judgment and 
good taste of architects who know the 
dependable dignity of bronze. 


Chase Extruded Shapes are tough, 
durable, rustproof! The shapes have 
true, sharply-defined profiles. Nearly 
a thousand shapes from which to 
choose, many of which are available 
for immediate delivery from Chase 
mill stocks. 


Make every metal specification rust- 
proof, durable, dependable! Whether 
it be extruded shapes, water pipe or 
tube, gutters, downspouts, flashings, 
or screen cloth—for the sake of last- 
ing economy and your own satisfac- 
tion—specify Chase. 





CHASE 
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CHASE COPPER THRU-WALL FLASHINGS 
Directs water to face of wall. Prevents 
masonry discoloration and inside wall 
leaks. Made of 16 oz. copper. 


CHASE BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH 

Strong, rustproof screen cloth made 
from full gauge .0113" wire as ap- 
proved by U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


CHASE PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Chase bathroom fixtures are made in 
two distinctive designs (“Doric” and 
*Round”), with matched accessories. 


more than FRONT DEEP 





CHASE COPPER TUBE 

Water lines will not clog with rust, if 
they are Chase Copper Water Tube 
and Chase Sweat Fittings. 





CHASE COPPER ROOFING PRODUCTS 

All Chase gutters, downspouts, heads, 
elbows, ridge rolls and flashings are 
full weight 16 ounce copper. 





CHASE BRASS PIPE 

When the job calls for brass pipe, 
Chase Red-Brass Pipe is the best brass 
plumbing pipe obtainable. 


& COPPER CO. 2x 
@ incorporates CONNECTICUT 
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Mexico’s modern architecture, 






a study of a vital movement in architecture, and the forces, personalities, and aims behind it, 






THE NEW ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO, by Esther Born. Wil. 
liam Morrow & Co., New York. 159 pp., illustrated with photo. 







graphs, plans, and colored diagrams. 9 x 12. $3.50. 












In spite of the considerable vogue that travel in Mexico has 
enjoyed during the past few years, surprisingly few visitors 
have returned to comment on the most important single fact 
about the contemporary Mexican scene: the revolution in archi- 
tecture. The ecstatic bleatings of tourists and travel booklets 
over pottery, adobe, and the picturesque landscape have done 
much to obscure the fact that in Mexico there exists what is 
probably the most vital building movement on the continent. 
For this reason alone Esther Born’s book is an important docu- 
ment. The past decade has seen an amazing mushroom growth 
of modern building in Mexico, due in part to the influence of an 
energetic and vocal group of young architects, but chiefly to 
the profound social upheavals through which the country has 
passed. Perhaps the most significant result of the agrarian and 
other economic reforms has been a tremendous widespread 
demand for education of the masses, and the government has 
attempted to meet the need with a large-scale program of school 
building in which speed, economy, and simplicity of construc- 
tion are vital. Such a program is hardly one to demand elaborate 
traditional solutions, and the younger men have expressed their 
solutions in a vigorous modern idiom. Opposition to the new 
movement has been led by groups who see Mexico’s contribu- 
tion to the modern movement as a series of variations on the 
old Spanish and Indian themes. The arguments advanced by the 
reactionaries are the same as are heard in the U. S. and else- 
where. In his excellent article “Social Progress and the New 
Architecture,” Beach Riley discusses this conflict and its im- 
plications in Mexico. 
















ee 


MAIN HOSPITAL OF THE NATIONAL RAILROADS OF MEXICO—CARLOS GREEN- 









The picture presented by this book is a comprehensive one, 
showing schools, bridges, factories, houses, office buildings, and 
apartments. It shows the men who designed and built them, 
and lets them describe their problems and objectives. In a series 
of authoritative articles it gives the history of Mexico City, the 
geological and cultural background of the new architecture. Im- 
portant buildings are presented in detail, with plans where neces- 
sary. The material shown is by no means of uniformly high 
quality, and the lack of competent workmanship is frequently 
in evidence; for this reason, however, if for no other, one feels 
that the author has taken pains to present an accurate cross- 
section of what is being done. But what is good is very good 
indeed. José Villagran Garcia’s tuberculosis sanatorium in 
Huipulco is a beautifully conceived project with an admirable 
plan. Similarly impressive is the Central School of the Revolu- 
tion in Mexico City, a huge, starkly monumental group built 
on the site of an old prison. Many of the private houses are not 
only excellent in themselves, but show a keen appreciation of 
the requirements of group planning. Originally published in The 
Architectural Record, and now in more permanent form, the 
material is important and timely; it should also provide an 
effective antidote for the effusions of archzeology-minded trav- 
elers. A supplement is devoted to the work of Mexico’s best 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF THE REVOLUTION, ANTONIO MUNOZ GARCIA, ARCHITECT. modern painters and sculptors. 
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Hirre is an Exide Operating Report, cover- 
ing this installation in a Masonic Temple: 


“The Exide System is in good condition 
(installed in 1931). Three power failures 
occurred during 1936. They were of five to 
ten minutes’ duration. The System responded 
instantly in each case.” 


In any building where crowds gather, fail- 
ure of the normal electric current supply can 
create a genuine emergency. Exits are hard to 
find, matches are often struck and carelessly 
thrown aside, people press forward unseeing. 
Automatic, instantaneous emergency light is 
the only sure road to safety. 


Address. 
Refer to Sweet's Cata- 
logue, Section 27/1. 


MBER - 1937 


| am an Architect____--__ Engineer 


The utility companies take every precaution 
but cannot control the effects of floods, storms, 
fires or street accidents. And privately owned 
plants, no matter how carefully planned 
and operated, may also have interruptions 
that make Exide Emergency Lighting vitally 
necessary. 

Architects now widely recognize the im- 
portance and economy of such protection. 
Why not write for Don Graf's Data Sheets 
covering the subject in detail ? 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Mail this coupon 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
1902 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me, without obligation, new Bulletin and Don Graf's 
Data Sheets on Exide Emergency Lighting. 


Name of Firm.___._____- 


Draftsman ; 
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Rent Strikes 
Forum: 

The best that I can think to say ol 
Langdon Post and his remarks on rent 
strikes and tenant organization is that 
maybe his intentions are good. And after 
thinking of the fact that he is primarily a 
politician, I am afraid that I must retract 
even the concession as to his intentions. 

It must be obvious to anybody close to 
the building industry that rents must rise 
perhaps as much as 25 per cent to pay 
owners a fair return on the reproduction 
value of apartment houses minus depre- 
ciation. It is probable that rents would 
have to rise another 10 per cent on top 
of that if there is to be further building 
and less overcrowding. 

It is not my concern to guess where the 
fault for this situation lies. It may be 
exorbitant taxes, it may be rocketing 
material prices, it may be something else. 
Certainly increased labor costs have plenty 
to do with it. But for a man in a position 
as high as Langdon Post’s to advocate, 
especially in such parlous times, such a 
hare-brained notion as organization of 
tenants to reduce rents, is as dangerous an 
act as could be conceived on a long sum- 
mer’s day. One’s anger with him might 
well extend to Tue Forum for publicizing 
his remarks. 

S. F. Sugar 

Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

Let me hasten to congratulate you for 
the (I suppose) necessarily small piece 
on Langdon Post’s defense of tenant or- 
ganization. I was one of those who heard 
Commissioner Post’s speech over the radio, 
and it was one of the most enlightened and 
enheartening talks I have heard in months. 
I agree thoroughly with his characteriza- 
tion of tenants as “mercilessly exploited,” 
as must anybody agree with his conclusion 
that tenant organizations are a necessary 
prelude to decent housing conditions. 

I'll bet that you have gotten some letters 
from people protesting your unprejudiced 
comments on Commissioner Post’s speech 
and ideas. I hope that mine to some extent 
balances theirs. My only criticism would 
be that Tue Forum did not take any 
editorial stand in back of Post and tenant 
organization, but I suppose that in the 
U.S. of 1937 this would mean too irrevo- 
cably a fine rain of cancelled subscriptions. 

Herman Beatton 

New York, N. Y. 

For further notes on organization to control 
rent scales, see page 2.—Eb. 


R 


Allen Flays A.1.A. 


Forum: 

If you ask me, and nobody has, the 
trouble with the A.LA. is that its minions 
spend too much time trying to collect the 
$13 L owe that organization, and too little 
time in Constructive Thinking. I am a 
Constructive Thinker myself and _fre- 
quently get involved in such deep thoughts 
that my relatives are obliged to lower a 
boat and cruise around sending up flares 
until they locate me. 


During one of these periods of over- 
stuffed meditation it occurred to me that 
the A.I.A. could easily put into effect an 
idea that would net them at least $2,000,- 
000 per year and while naturally this is 
not a large enough sum to argue about it 
would at least let them lay in enough 
stamps to permit them to carry on this 
“Get Allen’s Thirteen Bucks” campaign of 
theirs until it reached a successful con- 
clusion. 

You will notice that the American Medi- 
cal Association is rolling in wealth. Their 
magazine makes large sums of money 
annually. Of course they need large sums 
of money; their expenditure for one item 
alone must run into a pretty penny. I 
refer to the cost of chopped ice to cool off 
Dr. Morris Fishbein every time anyone 
mentions “socialized medicine” to him. 

And the doctor’s association is_ well 
publicized, too. You have no doubt fre- 
quently heard diners in all the more promi- 
nent cafes rebuking the waiter as follows, 
“Garcon, how many times have I told you 
that I refuse to soil my vest with any 
ketchup that does not bear the seal of ac- 
ceptance of the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association?” 

It would be a very simple matter for 
the A.L.A. to set up a Committee of Con- 
struction Materials and induce all mem- 
bers of the profession to patronize only 
those products approved by the commit- 
tee. I can see a client now, sternly saying 
to a shivering contractor, “My architects, 
Week and Trembling, tell me that these 
2 x 4’s do not bear the certificate of the 
Committee on Construction Materials of 
the A.L.A., certifying that they are free 
from benzoate of soda and packed to 
retain That Aromatic Aroma. How come?” 
The contractor would tear his cambric 
handkerchief to threads in his agitation 
and mumble something in a low voice 
before stumbling off with bowed head. 

Of course it may turn out that the con- 
tractor would NOT behave in this manner 
in which case the client would be lucky to 


escape with his life. This contingency eap 
be taken care of by having the Instityte’s 
Committee on Insurance get out a supple. 
mental report urging architects to see that 
the lives of all clients are insured before 
work commences. This is particularly im- 
portant if the client is a big industrialist 
as there is always the danger that the bi. 
might come across a picture of John L. 
Lewis and burn to a cinder emitting light 
blue flames. Female industrialists when 
burning emit light pink flames. In Guam 
the mean annual rainfall is meaner than 
elsewhere. Spiders seldom nest in foundry 
cupolas. 

In response to numerous letters written 
to me by approving readers who must have 
forgotten, very carelessly, to mail these 
letters, I should like to cite the case of 
Architect Frank Stanton of Bellingham, 
Wash. Some weeks ago Mr. Stanton wrote 
me a letter, and managed to mail it, in 
which he stated that he had read my letters 
in Tue Forum and that he considered me 
a great Thinker. His family also read my 
letters to Tue Forum and THEY con- 
sidered me a great Thinker. What hap- 
pened shortly thereafter? Mr. Stanton 
won first prize in the House & Garden com- 
petition. I am not saying that Mr. Stanton 
won first prize because he wrote me an 
approving letter; I merely point out coldly 
that them that didn’t write me approving 
letters didn’t win first prize. 

Roger ALLEN 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Chicopee Falls Housing 
Forum: 

I was glad to see a presentation of the 
Chicopee Falls housing development in 
your August* issue. It is a significant pro- 
ject. Its consummation is a great credit 
to the liberal attitude of the Chicopee 
Mfg. Corporation and to the patience and 
persistence of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board. 

But I think it would have been more 
helpful if you had provided a further 
analysis which would have brought out 
two important sets of considerations: first, 
the very special conditions peculiar to this 
project which made it possible; second, the 
respects in which its standards differ from 
those of the public housing projects. The 
impression left by your presentation was 
that this was a generally applicable solu- 
tion, and that private enterprise could go 

(Continued on page 114) 


*See Arcu. Forum, Aug., 1937, p. 152. 
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Harris-Bwing 


MAN OF THE MONTH + « « His the first plum, his the whole pie 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH « « « Mr. Butler spurns the stairs 
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John Beinert 


PRODUCT OF THE MONTH « « « Shaped by nature, then by man 





H. Baranger 
“PARIS 1937” is PEIGNOT type designed for the Fair by A. M. Cas™ 
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BY HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK, JR. 


The chief French contribution to the Exposition, as to ever) 
Paris Exposition since 1855, is the site and the frame: The quays 
of the Seine passing through the center of Paris; and the two 
great axes crossing the Seine, the one leading to the Invalides, 
the other to the Ecole Militaire provide within the center of 
the city sufficient space for an Exposition, while the surrounding 
city offers a framework of monumental architecture against 
which the temporary Pavilions, set along the water or among 
the trees, are subordinated and automatically harmonized to the 
demands of the general plan. Moreover, the French contribu- 
tion includes that monument erected for the Exposition of 1889 
which is still effectively the tallest in the world, although in 
dimensions now exceeded by the Empire State Building: The 
Eiffel Tower, almost a half century old, dominates this Exposi 
tion, as the elderly Cécile Sorel or Mistinguett have so often 
dominated French theatrical productions. At night with the 
magnificent illuminations devised by Beaudouin, the Eiffel Tower 
alone makes a visit to the Exposition worthwhile. 

The permanent buildings built in relation to the Exposition, the 
Museum of Modern Art on the Avenue du Président Wilson and 
the two museums that replace the old Trocadero, are of no par- 
ticular interest but merely characteristic examples of Interna- 
tional, official architecture. They belong rather to the frame 
than to the Exposition itself and will take theif place better in 
the ensemble of Paris than the two palaces that were left from 
the Exposition of 1900. Moreover, the French Pavilions at the 
Exposition are mostly disappointing, confused and styleless in 
design, crude and hasty in execution. The Pavilion of Elegance 
by Aillaud Kohlmann and Ventre almost alone has a really Pari- 
sian frivolity and gaiety, particularly in its interior installation. 
This is vulgar, admittedly, but with the chic vulgarity of expen- 
sive dressmaking and deriving its inspiration from the neo- 
romanticism of Bérard’s painting and the surrealism of Giaco- 
metti’s sculpture; the architect’s work provides chiefly a mere 
setting for these extravagances. There is some interest in the 
Saint Gobain Pavilion with its varied uses of glass; while the 
Publicity Pavilion makes inadequate use of an excellent idea 
projected by Nitzschke. But in general, the French Pavilions 
vary from an anonymous modernistic to the frankly traditional 
of the French provinces and colonies. If the French architectural 
contribution is so inferior to the site and to the general planning 
(of which the most remarkable feature is the way the traffic of 
Paris is successfully run through and underneath the Exposition 
areas) the same cannot be said for the art exhibitions. The 
Masterpieces of French Art and the Independent Art achieve an 
extraordinary standard, both in the objects exhibited and, par- 
ticularly in the museographic section, in the technique of instal- 
lation. 

It is sad that the leading French architect, Le Corbusier, is barely 








represented at the Exposition. The Pavilion of New Times relegated to the 
annex at the Porte Maillot is no more than a great tent, including along the 
sides of a series of ramps and raised platforms an elaborate, graphical lecture 
on urbanism. Here, it is true, are ideas and ideas of the first order, but they 
seem singularly far from realization in France, where except for the Exposi- 
tion, building is all but completely stopped. 

Architecturally, it is the foreign Pavilions that offer the chief interest at the 
Exposition. These fall, in the main, into three groups. On the one hand, we 
have the monumental type which aims to impose both by the very forms of 
architecture and by the air of prominence and of expense displayed. Then 
there are what might today be called the conventional, showing the essential 
character and simplicity of modern design with smooth, white surfaces and 
large windows, graceful, somewhat retiring and rather impersonal. Finally, 
there is the group which might be described as demountable, in which the 
temporary character of Exposition building is emphasized by the visibly 
articulated construction. Here in this last group are the boldest and most 
original solutions and the work of those architects who are most likely to be 
heard from during the middle years of this century. Of the monumental type 
the Italian Pavilion easily excels by the excellence of the cooperating archi- 
tectural and artistic talent. Among the conventional, the Danish and Austrian 
Pavilions are almost equally excellent, while the Netherlands Pavilion is almost 
of the demountable type and despite its inferior installation and a certain lack 
of refinement of finish, is one of the most satisfactory buildings in the 
Exposition. 

The difficulty in the demountable type of Pavilion architecture seems to be 
the achievement of elegance and finish. These Pavilions have in general a 
crudity, almost a rustic quality, very inferior, particularly in the case of the 
Swiss Pavilion, to the remarkably high and distinguished installation of the 
exhibits. The Czechoslovak Pavilion by the architects Krejcar and Polioka 
is probably a more expensive construction, but it is certainly vastly more 
satisfactory, particularly in the engineering forms of its metal supports and 
the silver tone of its continuous wall screens of “Thermolux” glass. 

Perhaps the Finnish Pavilion, the work of the greatest individual architect 
represented in the Exposition, Aalto, does not really belong in this category, 
yet the many illustrations offered of the possibilities of light construction in 
birch wood, the chief national Finnish product, are in some ways even more 
suitable to a temporary Exposition Pavilion than the articulated metal work 
of the Pavilions that have just been mentioned, while the plan is more varied 
and the composition more interesting than in the case of the excellent Czecho- 
slovak Pavilion. No other foreign Pavilions require specific discussion, partic- 
ularly as they fall chiefly into the two first categories of the monumental and 
the conventional, where it is difficult to achieve interest without really great 
distinction of architectural thought. 

Looking forward to Flushing, one wonders whether we can count on as inter- 
esting and as varied a representation of foreign architecture. For certainly 
the site cannot vie with that which Paris offers nor can the Theme Sphere 
and Trylon, for all their boldness and originality, dominate as fully as the 
Eiffel Tower. We must fall back upon the hope that the general level of the 
American architectural contributions will be higher than the general level of 
French contributions to the present Fair which is after all not too difficult an 
assignment; and we may hope that the gaudy floodlighting of Chicago and 
the babel of innumerable competing loud speakers may be at least suppressed 
as has been so effectively done in Paris, in favor of lighting from within trans- 
parent or semi-transparent walls of the buildings and music from a single 
central source. Finally, it is worth pointing out that the general use of very 
light tones and unpainted natural materials with only accents of stronger 
color is far gayer and more harmonious than Urban’s bold schemes at Chicago. 
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H. Baranger 


AMERICA 


On the facing page is an air view of the 
main axis from the Trocadéro across the 
Champ de Mars to the Ecole Militaire. The 
area is crossed by the Seine, along both whose 
banks the exposition extends, and is framed 
by the permanent architecture of Paris, of 
which the new museums crowning the Troca- 
déro will form an imposing if undistin- 
guished part. The Eiffel Tower, built for the 
exposition of 1889, dominates the whole. 

From the terrace replacing the old Troca- 
déro auditorium—the new auditorium is be- 
low the terrace level—the view takes in 
chiefly the worst foreign buildings in the 
exposition: the reactionary 1910 tower of 
Germany on the left (sic!), and on the right 
the strident sculpture which crowns the Rus- 
sion pavilion. Further forward to left and 
right and almost equally offensive are the 
advanced Norwegian pavilion and the tradi- 
tional Roumanian pavilion. Across the river 
at the foot of the Eiffel Tower, which for- 
tunately reduces them to insignificance, are 
the conventional and dull Belgian and British 
pavilions. Until one reaches the river, or un- 
less one looks carefully through the trees on 
either side of the central cascades, not one 
worthy example of exposition architecture 
meets the eye; although thanks to the site, 
the general planning and the Eiffel Tower 
the effect is not unimpressive. 

At night everything melts into insignifi- 
cance still more completely below the Eiffel 
Tower which is lighted from within its metal 
structure by red lights and supports batteries 
of searchlights playing on the sky. Yet now, 
perhaps, the Russian sculpture comes a little 
into its own, vulgar, crude, impolite, but with 
a wonderful élan as the colored light like 
moonlight catches its silvery and turbulent 
surfaces. 

But the real splendor of the exposition 1s 
the fireworks designed by the architect 
Beaudouin (known chiefly for his workers 
housing at Drancy) . The fireworks bathe the 
tower in a bouquet of rockets, like some 
surrealist landscape by Max Ernst, in 2 Way 
the photograph can hardly suggest. 
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FRENCH BUILDINGS 
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Bonney 


Or the permanent buildings at the Fair the best is the Musée d'Art 
Moderne, suggesting by its stylized colonnades if not by its lush use 
of sculpture, the pre-War work of Perret or Behrens. Perret is, of 
course, being employed to design the nearby Ministry of Public Works, 
still far from complete, but this is the work of more conventional and 
academic men, Dondel, Aubert, Viard and Dastugue. Since this is 
official architecture it should be compared with current government work 
in Washington, a comparison which proves distinctly to the advantage 
of the French, both for straightforwardness of conception and for 
simplicity and dignity of form within the classical tradition. But this 
building has nothing to do with exposition architecture except in s0 
far as the finest French, exhibits, the Masterpieces of French Art, and 
the Section of Museography inside it, are certainly far better housed 
than the other great exhibition of Independent Art in Girault’s Petit 
Palais, similarly built in permanent form for the exposition of 1900. 

The Yachting Pavilion is one of the few French temporary buildings 
which approaches the current standard of exposition architecture main- 
tained and even raised in so many of the foreign pavilions. Even °°. 
it is confused in composition and rather lacking in distinction of finish. 
The architects are P. and C. Meyer-Levy, Masse and Bigot. 

Le Corbusier is not at all represented in the main sections of the ex 
hibition nor André Lucrat. Mallet-Stevens hardly even maintains the 
level of quality that might be expected of him in the Hygiene and Nation- 
al Solidarity pavilions, although his brass-bound cedar paneled shop for 
the State Tobacco Monopoly has something of the slick dated mechanical 
elegance of his boulevard shopfronts. 
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HYGIENE AND SOLIDARITY, FRANCE 


GERMANY 
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UNION OF MODERN ARTISTS, 


Bonney Photos 
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FRANCE 


The impossible scale of the exterior of the German pavilion by Speer, a pupil of Tessenow, 
is sufficiently evident in any general view of the fair: at once reactionary and inhuman, 
this is certainly the worst building in Paris. Had it been four pilasters wide instead of three, 
had there been some refinement in the profiling, or originality in the use of sculpture, even 
some richness of materials or color, it need not have been so bad, nor above all so impolite 


to every other possible sort of surrounding building. 


While the French, and practically all other countries, show in their installation technique 
the influence of Germany’s post-War achievements, the interior of the German pavilion as 
a whole, with its ugly dominating chandeliers, and in every detail of its installation, 
suggests provincial museum practice of the late nineteenth century, as for that matter 


does most of the material displayed. 
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After the German and Russian pavilions the most conspicuous 
and expensive is the Italian. It is very much better planned, 
with a large garden court separating the two main sections and 
a court of honor preceding the main tower block. The building 
as a whole is the work of the dean of Fascist architects, the 
academician Marcello Piacentini. He has scrapped his rather 
traditional forms to conform to the contemporary esthetic, but 
unfortunately in designing the tower, he failed to realize that 
the Eiffel Tower would completely dwarf any such effort at its 
feet. Although without much originality or real contemporaneity 
of feeling and wholly expressed in terms of permanent materials, 
the general effect is not lacking in dignity. The Italians certainly 
adapt the classical tradition to twentieth century taste far more 
thoroughly than do the French academic architects of the perma- 
nent museums on the Trocadero and the Avenue of Tokyo. 
Fortunately Piacentini had as collaborators men more ad- 
vanced and more capable than he. The court of honor arranged 
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by Ettore Rossi is in the same spirit as the whole building, 
classical in proportions and yet more modern in its expression of 
structure. The unframed doors of “Securit” glass, the tall sup- 
ports sheathed in pink marble, achieve an elegance of finish and 
perfection of contemporary workmanship not elsewhere to be 
seen in the exposition; while the wonderful tower wall of dove 
gray glass mosaic is not wholly ruined by the sculpture which 
forms the focus. Even finer is Rossi’s restaurant with its great 
windows hung with thin pink curtains, its pink marble sheathed 
supports, and ceiling of pink plaques pierced with circles in 
which electric bulbs are set. Here, moreover, the continuous g@) 
painted decorations on wall board panels by di Cocco achieve 
a greater success in truly Parisian decoration than Dufy’s mural 
in the Electrical Pavilion, whose size and ponderousness o 
theme are wholly at variance with its intentionally fresh 


technique. 
There is much excellent installation in the Italian building by 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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HALL OF HONOR 


various artists and architects, although most of it suffers from 
inadequate illumination. The best section is perhaps that of 
the graphic arts arranged by Erberto Carboni, with its ingenious, 
if rather terrifying, use of successive color screenings of Musso- 
lini’s face as a symbol of the four color process. The music room 
with ceiling and wall panel by Massimo Campigli is another 
example, along with the dining room murals by Severini, of the 
intelligent way in which the Italians have used their world 
known artists. In this they are only rivaled at the exposition by 
the Spanish, who have murals by Picasso and Miro, sculpture by 
Picasso and Sanchez and a fountain of mercury by the American 
Alexander Calder. 

Political propaganda in terms of architecture and associated 
arts at the exposition finds its most effective expression in the 
Spanish and the Italian pavilions. Unfortunately, the Spanish 
pavilion has only just been opened and photographs are not yet 
available. For it is most interesting to compare what the Span- 
ish have done with very little money and the finest artistic 
talent, with what the Italians have done in their Hall of Honor 
with (apparently) all the money in the world, and with artistic 
talent inferior for all its ingenuity to the really distinguished 
and quite contemporary architectural ability of Guiseppe 
Pagano. The “Thermolux” window by Beppe Guzzi, after Nino 
Strada’s design, is an interesting idea technically and Mario 


irons enormous suspended mosaic is certainly handsome and 


startling for all its super-Campigli Early Christian character, 
while the black terra cotta heads of Mussolini and Victor 
Emmanuel are both surprisingly discreet and admirably placed. 
But ‘ide the murals of Picasso and Miro in the Spanish pa- 
vili nd the surrealist sculpture of Sanchez and the mobile 
me fountain of Calder, their associated works of art appear 
rat nventional and flat. 
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The Russian Pavilion by Iofan, like the German pavilion opposite, ittempts 
to impose by size and solidity. But except for the sculpture, which has its virtue: 
at night, the scale is not so inhuman, and the side facade, for all its Wright-like 
cornices, has a certain functional straightforwardness and esthetic push fop. 
ward which is not disagreeable seen through the trees along the quay. The 
opalescent marble of the front is moreover intrinsically a more gracious materi 
than the cold stone of Speer’s pilasters. 

The installation in the interior of the Russian pavilion is not markedly re. 
actionary, but only provincial and careless. While the juxtaposition i. the 
entrance hall (beside the constitution which the democratic world is perhaps 
no more inclined to accept idealistically than the more graphic tables in the 
pavilions of the Fascist states) of a fake Ford with the immense jeweled 
map of the Russias (to the extreme left) , all lapis and malachite, with 
cities and industrial centers in enormous diamonds and rubies, like 
a gigantic Czarist snuff box, seems incredibly naive. 
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The plan of the Polish pavilion shows the 
line of circulation from the entrance through a 
rather monumental and conservative theme 
tower but the real interest of the plan lies in 
the distribution of the lower exhibition gal- 
leries under the trees tied together by a con- 
tinuous slanting roof slab and _ supported 
occasionally on isolated columns, occasionally 
on wall slabs. The plan is possibly in places 
unnecessarily intricate, but it is certainly 
superior to that of any other pavilion in 
general theory. 

Even in the monumental entrance section 
of the Polish pavilion, there is a curious con- 
trast between the straightforwardness of the 
architectural forms and the nationalistic me- 
dieval character of the associated sculptural 
decoration. The architects of this portion were 
Pniewski and Brukalski, but the whole p*- 
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vilion was under the general supervision of 
Professor Rodolphe Swierczynski. 

From the monumental entrance tower one 
continues across a charming garden toward 
the long slab roof which ties together the 
separate sections of the main pavilion, the 
work of Lachert and Szanajca. 

The restaurant which is chiefly an awning 
covered terrace was arranged by the architect, 
Marczewski. 

\lthough somewhat over-intricate in form, 


judged solely as architecture, the combina- 
tion of structural and installational ideas in 
the industrial section of the Polish pavilion by 
Laclert is of a rather high order of ingenuity 
and | /nagination. Unfortunately, the very skill 
wit hich the Polish pavilion is adapted to 
its ‘:se covered site makes it difficult to. 
phe aph. 
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The Belgian pavilion is a rather di- :ppoin, 
ing work of that grand old man of |! ropear 
architecture, Henri Van de Velde, fur which 
perhaps his younger associates may be blamed 
It is most effective at night when the heay; 
ness of its red terra cotta facing to some Seton 
disappears. But beside the lightness and vita) 
ity of the illuminated Eiffel Tower, it appear, 
even at night to belong to another and ay 
older world. 

Although without much distinction of pro- 
portion, the conservatory with its thin eyy. 
tains of white and pale blue and yellow, and 
its opposite wall of red marble and mirror jx 
pleasant and handsome, vying more success. 
fully than do most of the sumptuous interiors 
of this building with the comparable splendor; 
of the Italian pavilion. 


Bonney 


Although Oliver Hill is in no sense so important a figure in European 
architecture as Van de Velde, there is the same feeling of disappoint- 
ment about the British pavilion which balances the Belgian across 
the main axis. Conventional cubic modernism without a trace of light- 
ness or grace could hardly be carried further. It is, moreover, defaced 
by the surprisingly bad brush painted grisaille murals of that excellent 
sculptor, John Skeaping. Fortunately, at night hardly anything but the 
pleasant illuminated railroad map of the British Isles can be seen. The 
ludicrous Canadian pavilion, a grain elevator at miniscule scale, is also 
no addition to the exposition. 

The interior of the British pavilion shows more of Hill’s imagination 
in the use of curves and above all, in the descending, circular ramp. 
Unfortunately, the scale is much too large and the installation almost 
childishly bad. 
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The lt the Belgian and British pavilions, not to 

alias speak of the American, represent the worst 
of conventional modernism, the Danish and 

on the Austrian certainly represent the best. 

mp. The Danish pavilion provides in its plan for 

a a series of rising showrooms at the edge and ' 
above and behind larger rooms, well lighted ) 
from above and the lower showrooms. The ' 
architect is Hvass. ; 

Seen by day or by night, behind the trees | 
of the Trocadero Park, the effect is always : 
neat and gay. Although the dark brown of t 
the exterior of the showrooms is well chosen . 
to contrast with the green of the trees and : 
the white of the main building the blue of the 
end wall is much too violent in the taste of 
the Chicago Fair, and the coat of arms and 
the lettering above the entrance are awk- 
wardly placed and stupidly designed. 
The interior also, cleanly conceived archi- 

tectur is badly installed. The painted 
wall rations, although well placed, are 
garis| ‘xecution. 

nney 
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The Austrian pavilion is much better thay 
the Danish in plan and indeed altogether 
more interesting, particularly in the way the 
café terrace is placed with its excellent yiew 
down to the Seine. Unfortunately, except for 
the basement hall of honor with its fine jp. 
scription covered wall, the exhibits are dul] 
and cluttered, representing the last of the 
old Viennese tradition of Joseph Hoffmann. 
But most impressive is the enormous photo- 
montage of the Austrian Alps with the sky 
tinted blue above. It shows even more clearly 
at night than by day through the glass front 
of the Architect Haerdtl’s handsome if some- 
what conventional super-show window. 
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\ an den Broek, the architect of the Nether- 
lands pavilion, is permanently employed by 
his government as an exposition architect. 
It must be admitted that the retainer is 
justified by the results obtained. The long, 
curved, semi-opaque glass wall against which 
the line of travel from the Netherlands to 
the Dutch East Indies appears brilliantly 
outlined at night, is certainly as effective as 
Haerdtl’s shop window across the way and 
more truly architectural. The entrance pro- 
jecting from the left end and the disposition 
of levels by which visitors are circulated 
automatically through the entire building, 
show a real sense of large scale planning, and 
if one regrets such minor details as the fact 
that the isolated sheet copper covered sup- 
ports are not burnished and that most of the 
exhibiis are uninteresting, this still remains a 
model which the French might well have 


imit: in their many large pavilions at the 
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Among the best of the frankly temporary 
constructions is the Czechoslovakian pa- 
vilion, a very finished design from both 
the esthetic and engineering point of view. 
The frame is of steel and the walls are 
entirely of “Thermolux,” a heat-absorbent 
glass. The details are excellent, particularly 
the railing around the terrace, which Te 
flects in its design the simplicity of the 
production process. 
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T he Swiss pavilion by Durig is like the Swedish pavilion, a great cage subdivided 
by interior platforms and stairs at different levels. Here again and even more 
than in the case of the Swedish pavilion, a rustic lack of finish is noticeable par- 
ticularly beside that of the classic splendors of the Italian pavilion. Of course, the 
Swiss architect’s concept is far better than Piacentini’s; but the awkwardness of 
the drain pipes descending on the bias from the not altogether happily curved 
roof and the coarseness of the kindergarten landscape on the corrugated asbestos 
west wall, are hard to reconcile with the remarkable standards of installation 
achieved in the interior. 

Regardless of the varying standards of installation throughout the exposition, 
there are few single exhibits of really exciting originality, but the curious collection 
of surrealist objects by means of which the chief Swiss contributions to modern life 
are displayed and the three dimensional graph by which the gradual development 
of Switzerland from three cantons to its present complexity is told certainly 
indicate a quality of imagination altogether surprising in association with such 
neo-primitive modern architecture. 
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FINLAND 


The Finnish pavilion stands unquestionably among 
those in the first rank. Logically built of birch, the 
country’s chief product, it was designed by Alvar 
Aalto, who used for the exterior half-rounds of birch 
which give somewhat the appearance of oversize strips 
of bamboo. The interior is notable for the simplicity 
and spaciousness of the rooms, and for the complete 
absence of cases for displays. Books, pottery, furniture, 
and other products are accessible and can be handled 
as well as looked at. 
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SWEDEN 





S Aneider-Lengyel Photos 













Another Scandinavian pavilion carries re- 
straint to a point that is almost poverty 
stricken, despite considerable structural in- 
vention in the use of cable trusses and a 
feeling for finish which can hardly be satisfied 
with such rough materials as shaving con- 
crete slabs. 

The interior with its many different levels 
is interesting but also rather poverty stricken 
in appearance and lacking the almost perverse 
distinction of the vertical proportions of the 
exterior, nor is the installation up to the 
quality of much of the material displayed. 
This pavilion by Lind is a particular disap- 
pointment after the standard of exposition 
architecture achieved by Asplund at the 
Stockholm Exposition of 1930. 
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NORWAY 


The Norwegian pavilion, which presumably 
is intended as an abstract symbolic fjord, is 
the work of Schistad, Korsmo and Knutsen. 
It illustrates clearly that inexpensive materials 
and advanced structural ideals are no guar- 
antee of probity in exposition architecture. 
For it offends against the general serenity of 
the exposition quite as much as the pompous 
marble covered Roumanian pavilion, if not 
quite as much as the German and Russian 


pavilions nearby. 
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ree re to combine forms reminiscent of 

the — of the sarly International Style with 

a ancient native forms. The result is quite 

sig good and has the same temporary character 

on aa number of pavilions already shown. 

on z le | be said for the displays, which 

the are Ior {he most part the familiar cheap 
and tasicless machine imitations of Euro- 
pean } icts. : 
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GERMANY 





= 
I airs traditionally stand as indicators of industrial and 
cultural progress. At Paris a new element has entered the 






picture, tersely summed up by Anne O’Hare McCormick in 






a dispatch to the New York Times: “Today a world’s fair 






is not an exposition of national arts and industries. It is not 






even a commercial show to encourage trade. Like inter- 






national sports meets, college centenaries, business conven- 






tions, horse shows, religious conferences, it is a display of 






one thing to prove another . . . For the first time so blatantly 






the national pavilions are conceived and executed as ‘national 






projections.’ . . . If for no other reason, the Paris Fair is 






interesting as the first exposition of this new flaunting of 






political parties and symbols.” 
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Designed primarily to assist the architect’s client in visualizing the application of domestic 
plumbing and heating equipment, this display room presented the problem of showing a large 
number of fixtures in a manner suggestive of their eventual arrangement, a problem never solved 
in an entirely satisfactory manner by the traditional set-up with its long lines of fixtures. For this 
display the architects and Crane Company discarded the usual technique as outmoded, integrating 
the fixtures into complete room units and related groupings. The result is an uncluttered interior 
with carpeting, color, and comfortable chairs which recall the domestic atmosphere, and a series of 
displays which spare the client the difficulty of trying to visualize what his own completed rooms 
are going to look like. 
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In solving the problems of planning for display 
three requirements were presented: (1) easy access 
to all departments, (2) changing perspective and 
new points of interest as the visitor moves around, 
(3) a feeling of spaciousness. Study models were 
used in arriving at the final solution. 

The general arrangement is shown on the plan. Ex- 
hibits of new materials and working displays are 
located in the open section. While products for 
domestic use are given major emphasis, space has 
been provided for the display of valves, fittings, 
and piping. Heating equipment occupies a separate 
area, and hospital fixtures are located on the mez 
zanine. Special services include a conference room 
where wall and floor coverings may be selected 
from samples and catalogues, and a basement room 
in which special jobs may be set up complete. 
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CRANE DISPLAY ROOM LANDEFELD & HATCH, ARCiiTEEy, 





Ki ~0e Y Most unusual of the complete rooms on display is the com. 
bination bathroom, illustrated below. With the addition of 
KITCHEN one lavatory and a partition, two baths, in effect, are created 


It is of interest to note that even towels and washcloths have 
been included to complete the effect of a perfectly appointed 
room. Similarly treated is the model kitchen at the left. The 
conference room makes it possible for the client not only to 
select the desired fixtures, but to choose the wall and floor 
finishes and accessories for the bathroom, an excellent in. 
direct selling device which should also greatly simplify the 
making of decisions by architect and client. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Floor coverings: linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Carpets: 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. Wall coverings: Salubra, Frederic 
Blank & Co. Inc. Lighting fixtures: Century Lighting, Inc. 
and H. S. Whiting. E. Kirk, Illuminating Engineer. Ornamen- 
tal Iron: Sexauer & Lemke. Furniture: Treitel-Gratz Co. Ven- 
etian blinds: Mackin Venetian Blind Co. Display installations: 
Display Guild. Plumbing: Crane Co.; Clyde R. Place, Mechani- 
cal Engineer. General contractor: John Lowry, Inc. 
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KRAETSCH AND KRAETSCH, ARCHITECTS 





This extraordinary house is the result of two years’ close collaboration between a strong 
‘individualist and his architect. The owner, who participated to an unusual degree in the 
planning and supervision of construction, gives his own description of the problem and 


its solution. 
—Tue Epirors 


‘*Materials were selected for permanence and ease of upkeep; they were to be fire- 
proof, tornado proof, earthquake and termite proof, assuring a nominal insurance 
rate. Surplus materials for decorative purposes are totally lacking as I believe that 
simplicity and good design are much more restful and inherently beautiful in a home. ‘ 
“We started with four bedrooms and baths and added the other rooms as the needs 
of the family developed. Circulation, comfort, and convenience were the dominating 
features and rooms that needed the winter sun were placed on the south. The ramp 
was selected for the convenience in circulation it offers. It provides a method of wheel- 
ing vehicles anywhere in the house and also to permit older people to meter their 
rise and descent to their physical ability. It has proven very successful in use, and 
practically puts the basement and two stories above on one level. 

“The outside terraces, porches, balconies, roof decks, and overhangs were designed 
and placed for my definite reasons, and there isn’t anything in or out of the house that 
doesn’t serve a purpose. The idea was to provide convenient facilities for pleasant 
outdoor living in good weather, and an interior that would meet the same require- 
ments when the weather was inclement. 

“Advantage was taken of all the developments in modern science to install labor- 
saving devices that would pay for themselves in time saving and low cost of opera- 
tion and that if necessary would make one independent of servants. For example: 
automatic heating and air conditioning; automatic water softening and heating; 
electric garbage disposal; an electric eye to open and close the garage doors; a port- 
able electric broiler for steak fries in the recreation room or on the terraces; electric 
dishwasher; a small cold storage room for freezing game; a cooling room for storing 
meats in quantities that make wholesale purchase possible; perfect illumination in all 
the house to prevent eye strain, especially around mirrors in dressing tables, bath- 
rooms, and dressing rooms; an extra ice cube freezer with a 675-cube capacity; an in- 
tercommunicating telephone system with eight phones and three door telephones so 
that one can converse from any part of the house to another, including talking to 
someone at the door. In spite of this equipment, our electric bills are no larger than 
those of our neighbors with homes of comparable size. In other words, we have tried to 
include all the things which add to the pleasure and convenience of a home without 
anything in the nature of a gadget. There is hardly anything that we have used that 
can’t be used in lower priced houses.” 
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The above construction photographs give some idea of the 
complexity of the installations, which include an_ elaborate 
plumbing layout, and conduit for the 19,000-odd feet of tele 
phone wire and cable as well as an unusually complete wirins 
system. The greatest difficulty, however, was caused by the 
ramp, which divides the house in half from basement to rool, 
and consequently made it necessary to pass the ductwork for 
half the house under the ramp at the basement level. The plat 
are worthy of careful study, as the requirements of circulation 


and living accommodations were worked out most successfully 
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DINING ROOM LIGHTS 


Above are shown a few examples of the mechanical equipment 
and controls. The compressor takes care of the three cold rooms 
in which food and other perishables are stored. The dining room 
lighting is controlled by switches and dimmers in the pantry 
which permit any desired color or intensity to be obtained. 
The recreation room below is really two rooms, one for eating, 
drinking, and conversation, and the other for games. In the 
latter a large number of recessed lighting units, two of which 
appear in the photographs, provide high-intensity glareless 
illumination. The large panel on the fireplace wall controls 
the recreation room radio and lighting. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 





THE KITCHEN is a model of its kind, lacking none of the recently developed 
mechanical,.and electrical conveniences. With glass walls and metal cabinets 
it can be kept spotless with a minimum of difficulty, while the most com- 
fortable possible working conditions are maintained by a ventilating system. 
Typical of the completeness of the installation is the series of outlets and 
controls over the work desk, which provide instant communication with any 
of the eight telephones and three exterior doors in the house, and control 
lighting and ventilation in the kitchen. 





FOUNDATION: Floors—colored concrete, 
Master Builders Co.; terrazzo in recreation 
room, powder room and halls. Waterproofing 
—emulsified asphalt sprayed on under 
pressure. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—10 in. Mono- 
lithic reenforced concrete furred on the inside 
with latticed metal studs and lath, Truscon 
Steel Co.; insulated with 4 in. rock wool, Philip 
Carey Co.; plastered with hardwall plaster, 
U.S. Gypsum Co. Interior partitions—cinder 
concrete blocks, lowa Concrete Crib & Silo 
Co. Floor construction—steel bar Joists, Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. Steel decks and 
all metal lath—Truscon Steel Co. Reenforced 
concrete over all steel floors. Colored concrete 
roof decks and terraces by Master Builders 
Co. 

ROOF AND DECKS: Bonded 20-year built-up 
roofing, Philip Carey Co. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing—copper. Leaders 
—inside Arco cast iron pipe, American Radia- 
tor Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roofs—4 in. 
rock wool, Philip Carey Co. Cooler and freez- 
ing rooms—Corinco cork board, Cork Insula- 
tion Co. Weatherstripping on all exterior 
doors, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc. 

WINDOWS: Special design, Truscon Steel 
Co. Exterior glazing—Thermopane, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Interior glass—plate, 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—Rol- 
screen Co. 

STAIRS AND RAMPS: Service stair—steel, 
concrete treads, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co. Ramp rails—Aluminum Co. of America. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: All floors above 
ground floor covered with Wingfoot sheet 
rubber flooring, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc. Main roof decks—colored concrete, Mas- 
ter Builders Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen, pantries, bath- 
rooms and powder room—Carrara structural 
glass, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—western white pine. In- 
terior doors—birch slab, Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co. Exterior doors—white pine. Ga- 
rage doors—overhead electric type, operators 
by Barber-Colman Co. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Yale & 
Towne and Lawrence Brothers. 

PAINTING: Interior walls and ceilings— 
paint by Pratt & Lambert Co. Trim and sash 
—Vitrolite enamel, Pratt & Lambert Co. Ex- 
terior: Walls and roof—dampproofed with 
Masterseal, Master Builders Co. Sash—alu- 
minum paint. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: All wire 
and equipment, including circuit breaker 
panel boards, General Electric Co. Fixtures— 
Novelty Lighting Corp. 

KITCHEN AND PANTRY EQUIPMENT: 
Range, refrigerators, waste unit, water cool- 
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er, sinks and dishwashers—General Electric 
Co. Cabinets—Art Metal Construction Co. 
Recreation room: unit kitchen with range, 
dishwasher, waste unit, electric broiler (Edi- 
son)—General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatories, 
shower and toilets—Crane Co. Tubs—Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sinks—Crane Co. 
Washing machine, ironer, dryer, exhaust fan 
—General Electric Co. 
PLUMBING: Pipes 
American Radiator Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 2 
LAS oil furnaces, 3 AA3 air conditioners, 
3 Gl cooling units, 1 condensing unit with 
complete interlocking control for summer 
and winter air conditioning, General Electric. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Radio and radio 
outlets—General Electric Co. Incinerator— 
Kerner Incinerator Co. Venetian Blinds—Rol- 
screen Co. Electric clocks, ventilating fans, 
cooling equipment for cold storage and freez- 
ing rooms—General Electric Co. Garage door 
equipment: 1 CR-7500 panel including auto- 
matic electric minor switch, 1 No. 1054 Time 
delay relay, 3 No. 1713 relays (above equip- 
ment designed to operate the three garage 
doors on two, three, and four impulses of 
light, respectively), 1 CR-7505-M1 photo 
electric relay, located to receive light im- 
pulse from automobile headlights. 


and _ fittings—copper, 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES 
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Experts say that the book store of today should be open, 
colorful, and inviting, and above all brightly lighted. 
This may come as something of a shock to those inclined 
to think of the typical book store customer as a kindly 
old gentleman with a green umbrella. But experts have 
a disquieting way of being right, and in the case of book 
store design very much more right than the owner of the 
store as a rule, or the book publisher who attempts to 
advise him. 

The traditional hole-in-a-corner book shop has given way 
to its modern antitype because books are nowadays being 
bought, not by old gentlemen with umbrellas, but by 
young people with ideas. And even the oldest of old gen- 
tlemen probably have by now succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of air conditioning and. indirect lighting. The 
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Monroe Carrington, Ine. 
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NO. 6. BOOK STORES 


sales-figures are all on the experts’ side. In other words, 
the bookworm has turned and is today just as susceptible 
to modern merchandising as the public which patronizes 
the ten-cent stores. Those book stores which have occu- 
pied larger quarters, installed modern fixtures, and 
stepped-up their lighting intensities have stepped-up 
their sales in proportion. 


All of which means to the architect a potentially lucra- 
tive field limited only by the traditional conservatism of 
those who must be his clients. There are about 3,000 
book stores in the United States, of which only a mere 
handful have undergone this profitable face-lifting treat- 
ment. Those shown on the succeeding pages are repre- 
sentative of the best. 


reviously published in this series: NO. 1. SERVICE STATIONS, February 1937; NO. 2, SHOE STORES, March 1937; NO. 3. CAFE- 
=RIAS AND LUNCHEONETTES, May 1937; NO. 4. WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS, June 1937; NO. 5. DRUG STORES, July 1937. 
eaders wishing detailed information on Book Stores and other subjects previously published are invited to address inquiries to The 


rum’s Editorial Research Department. 
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BOOK STORES 





FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Store Front: Pennsylvania Black Polished Granite. Window 
Frame: Extruded bronze (Penn Brass & Bronze Co. Glass: 
Sight height, 5 ft. 3 in., % in. polished plate (Libbey-Owens-Forg 
Co.). Window Lighting: 200 and 300 watt Pittsburgh reflectors 
12 in. o. c., time-clock control, provision for two spots per window. 
Sign: Cast Bronze, Chromium Satin finish, enamel inlay (y, C. 
Hislop). Awning: Lateral arm type (New York Awning Co.). 
Revolving Door: Wood, nickel silver trim (Van Kannel Re. 
volving Door Co.). 

Floors: Carpet (Bigelow-Sanford Co.). Walls and Ceilings: Syn. 
flex. Trim: Sprayed lacquer. Hardware and Metal Trim: Alum). 
num, Aluminite finish. Lighting: Direct and semi-indirect (Curtis 





Lighting Co., Pittsburgh Reflector Co.). Fixtures and Equip. ] 

ment: Special design (Ross-Frankel Inc.). n 

John Beinert f 

t 

t 

DOUBLEDAY DORAN BOOK SHOP, NEW YORK CITY FRANK HOWELL HOLDEN, ARCHITECT I 
J. STOTT DAWSON AND MARSHAL L. OLIVER, ASSOCIATES Q 


( Jriginally operated as a regular department of a large Manhattan store catering primarily 
to women, this store, a branch of Doubleday Doran Book Shops, Inc., was recently 
relocated in a building adjoining the store and expanded in size. The new store occupies 
a deep, narrow space the effect of which has been largely obviated by the use of low, 
eye-level shelving, and a large mirror which covers entirely the exposed portion of one 
side-wall and gives an illusion of spaciousness. Colors are white, aquamarine, deep plum 
and aluminum—a deliberately neutral scheme designed to show off to advantage the 
colorful jackets of the books on display. General illumination (40-50 f. c. throughout), 
is probably the most intense ever attempted in a retail establishment of this kind, and 
is intended to result in illumination of the vertical plane to about 15 f. c. The entire 
shop is air conditioned winter and summer. Cost: $32,000. 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 6 


Principal sideline and specialty items of the 
modern book store are the lending library, 
children’s books, and gifts. In the examples 
shown on this page—all of which are taken 
from a single store—the problem of giving 
these items a proper setting, and still main- 
taining the unity of the store as a whole, has 
been particularly well solved. Lending libraries 
are generally located at the rear of the selling 
space, in order to draw patrons past display 
tables where books and other items are on 
sale. 


LENDING LIBRARY AND MAGAZINE ALCOVE 


WALDEN BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO, ILL. HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


GIFT DISPLAY CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


—— 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos, Courtesy, Publishers’ Weekly 
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COKESBURY BOOK STORE, DALLAS, TEX 


MARK LEMMON, ARCHITECT 


Au five floors of this new Dallas, Texas, building are occupied by the 

offices and store of Whitmore and Smith, Agents for The Methodist 

Publishing House. The entire first floor is devoted to a retail book store, 

known as Cokesbury Book Store. Finished throughout in American 

Walnut, the selling space may be regarded as representative of the latest 

and best practice in book store layout and design. Large display tables 

occupy most of the center of the selling area, and shelving is concentrated 

in carefully departmentalized bays at the sides of the store. Semi- 

circular in plan, these bays are illuminated by special soffit lighting 

fixtures, and identified by signs made up from movable silhouette letters, 

which may be changed at will if it is desired to rearrange the stock 

Beside the entrance at the front of the store is a special room devoted to 4 

aan: Model Home Library, where matched sets of books and even complete 
we library selections are displayed. At the rear are wrapping and stock rooms 


MW Ss and offices. Lighting is designed for a general illumination of 35 [. c. ane 


the entire building has year ’round air conditioning. 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Store Front: White Georgia marble, axed finish 
(Georgia Marble Co.), base course, American 
Black Granite (American Black Granite Co.). 
Window Frame: Bronze (Kawneer Co.). Glass: 
Curved (Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.). Win- 
dow Lighting: Recessed in ceiling, time-clock Parker-Grimith 
control (Erikson Electric Co.). Sign: Bronze, 

silhouette, concealed neon tubes illuminate back- 

ground (S. J. Heath Co., Federal Electric Co.). 

Awning: Entirely concealed (Astrup Co.). 

Floors: Main store, Roman Travertine (Vermont 

Marble Co.), Model Library, white oak blocks 

(E. L. Bruce Co.). Walls: American Walnut. 
Ceiling: Ornamental plaster. Trim and Fixtures: 
American Walnut (Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment Co.). Hardware: Solid brass (Yale & Towne 
Co.). Lighting: Indirect, troughs in plaster 
coves (Ericson Electric Co., Summerour- Devine 
Co.). Air Conditioning: Year ’round (cooling 
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JAKE ZEITLIN BOOK SHop 
LOS ANGELES, CALip 
LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITEcy 


One of the problems peculiar to book store 
design is created by the fact that most stor, 
ceilings and sidewalls are much higher thay 
can be advantageously used for the display 
of books, which must be kept within reach 
and reading distance if they are to sell. Ip 
small stores, therefore, where it is also de. 
sirable to avoid the effect of too much height, 
a balcony is commonly employed. Such bal- 
conies may be used for more display shelving. 
as in this example, or for office or storage 
space. The gallery at the back of the store js 
for the display and sale of paintings, a not 
unusual sideline for this type of business 
Cost: $1,400. 


Mott Studios 









FIRST FLOOR PLAN ae 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Floors: Carpet. Walls and Ceiling: Acoustical Plaster, Celote* 
for print panels. Woodwork and Fixtures: Oregon Pine nl 
Hardware: Black iron. Lighting: Indirect shelf and strip light'"9 
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Mott Studios 
OFFICE LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 
‘ 
T . . . . 
U niversally conceded is the fact that shelving which extends very 
far either above or below eye-level is practically useless as selling space. 
This, plus the desirability of providing some form of shelf on which 
books may be examined by the customer, has resulted in the development 
of the type of shelving shown at the left. As the drawing shows, the 
lower part of the shelving is used merely for the storage of surplus stock, 
] and is made deep enough to provide the necessary projection on which 
] to examine the books. Between this projecting counter and the shelving 
proper is provided space for feature displays, sized to take one book flat 
and one vertically. Above this are the shelves, which extend only to about 
head level. Book display tables with shelving 4-side are shown below. 
—_ 
" QD f wm, a \ TA 7 
SIDE ELEVATION FRONT ELEVATION 
i. 
oe SECTION THRU WALL SHELVES &. SECTION ‘AA’ 
. 7 cr Courtesy Shreve Lamb & Harmon, Architects for 
nting- . — COUNTER Model Book Store, New York Times Book Fair 
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Kalart Photos 


B. WESTERMANN CO., NEW YORK CITY KENNETH H. RIPNEN CO., DESIGNERS 


A nicely balanced blend of the formal and informal, this large, well-planned 


/e a * . store has built-in settees scattered throughout the sales-area for customer 
r - convenience and comfort. The color scheme—gray taupe carpet, French gray 
i walls, and bright blue shelving and tables—is cool and restful, and puts the 
= ~ rt a emphasis where it belongs: on the books. Especially successful is the children’s 


corner shown below, fortunately lacking in the rather hysterical note so 


often present in adults’ attempts to decorate for children. Approximate 
cost: $10,000. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, BOSTON, MASS. 


G. HOLMES PERKINS, ARCHITECT 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 6. 










Rollin W. Bailey Photos 


An attractive, tastefully furnished store of medium 
size, this example shows how far the remodeling dollar 
can be stretched in the hands of a competent architect. 
The design is an excellent, open one, with book dispiay 
confined almost entirely to the simple sidewall shelves 






on main floor and balcony. Entrance to the mezzanine 






level is direct and straightforward, and there is ample 
room for circulation and no feeling of crowding through- 
out the store. Especially notable are the suspension 








rods used to support the balcony, the simple and 
effective lighting fixtures, and the inviting, cork-walled 
gallery for the display of prints at the rear of the 
store. Color scheme: Walls, blue gray on first floor, 
light lemon-yellow on second floor. Ceiling, off-white 
with yellow tint. Cost, including remodeling and archi- 
tect’s fee: $13,800. 












FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Floors: Wood; balcony, 2 in. planks on 4 by 4 in. beam 
hung from floor joists above. Battleship linoleum on 
balcony floor. Walls and Partitions: Plaster board (U. S. 
Gypsum Co.), joints filled and painted. Gallery, 12 by 12 in. 
cork tile. Ceiling: Plaster. Woodwork and Fixtures: White- 
wood. Lighting: Overhead direct light. 
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WOMRATH’S LIBRARY, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 
NATIONAL BOOK FAIR, 
SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 
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THE SPORTING GALLERY 
AND BOOK SHOP, INC., NEW YORK CITY. 
CHARLES F. FULLER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE FOR W. H. HALL, SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 
FREDERICK L. R. CONFER, ARCHITECT 


BUI JING cosTS VARY FROM MONTH TO MONTH, FROM TOWN TO TOWN. COSTS QUOTED IN THE FORUM ARE IN ALL CASES SUPPLIED BY THE ARCHITECT, 
ARE 
. UL AS A RELATIVE GUIDE IN COMPARING ONE HOUSE WITH ANOTHER, BUT IN NO CASE ARE TO BE INTERPRETED AS A LITERAL AND LOCAL CURRENT INDEX. 
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i 
TI he extensive use of roof decks and terraces has effectively doubled the available living area of 
this residence. Distributed with three exposures, the decks provide complete flexibility of use for 
sun and shade, while the large terrace on the ground level serves as an outdoor living room and 
entrance forecourt. In keeping with the general character of openness, the living room has been 
provided with a sliding glass wall, sheltered by the projecting deck above. The house is particularly 
distinguished for the simplicity of its plan, and the restraint with which both interiors and exterior 
have been handled. An interesting treatment is the use of both open railing and solid parapet, the 
latter giving the needed privacy for the large deck behind. Cost: $12,500 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


LT 


FOUNDATION 

Walls and cellar floor—concrete, Calaveras Cement Co. 
Waterproofing—Celite, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—2 x 6 in. stud frame, rustic Brownskin 
building paper, Angier Corp. Sheathing, studs, wood 
lath, plaster and paper or canvas. Floor construction— 
wood Joists, T. & G. sub-floor, 51g in. oak, finish flooring. 
ROOF 

Covered with hand split cedar shakes, 15 Ib. felt. 
CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta. 

SHEET METAL 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—galvanized iron lead clad. 
WINDOWS 

Sash—Fenestra steel, Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Glass—quality A, single strength. 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—Oregon pine. 
FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halls—g x 2 in. select 
Eastern white oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum 
laid on undercoat of Pabco, The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc. Porches—Mastipave, The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halls—walipaper. Kitchen 
and bathroom—Wall-tex, Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corp. 

WOODWORK 

Trim—Oregon pine. Shelving and cabinets—white pine. 
Doors—fiush slab. Garage doors—red wood. 
HARDWARE 


Interior and exterior—Ry-Lock Co., Ltd. 
PAINTING 
Exterior walls and sash—W. P. Fuller & Co. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 


W ‘ing system—knob and tube. Switches—toggle type. 
ATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING 

= wrought iron, A. M. Byers Co.; brass by Mueller 
HEATING 

H Aladdin Heating Corp. Hot water heater— 
A n Radiator Co. 
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FREDERICK L. R. CONFER, ARCHITECT 
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Carl F. Waite Photos 





With a few notable exceptions, the modern house has been a 
small house. Partly because the large house owner is less limited 
by functional and economic considerations, partly because the 
large house is a symbol of social position as well as a shelter, few 
have been willing to accept the unpretentiousness of modern 
architecture in larger establishments. Occasionally, however, as 
the architects of this residence remark, “a more affluent client is 
converted, and the presentation of this country house is made 
to illustrate the application of certain principles and innovations 
which are based on free thinking and logic.” Located in an ex- 
clusive residential community, the house is located on a tract 
of seventeen acres, and the plot has been arranged to permit the 
future disposal of half of the property. The plan, developed to 
take advantage of the view, and prevailing winds, is expressed 
in the simplest possible manner by the exterior. The house cost 





$27,167 at 48 cents per cubic foot. 
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SERVICE COURT 


MODEL—ENTRANCE COURT 
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HOUSE FOR VINCENT K. SMITH HAYS, SIMPSON AND HUNSiegg, 


ARCHITEET, 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


Ceeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
FOUNDATION 

Walis—continuous, concrete block. Celiar floor—cemen: 
on cinder fill. Dampproofing—cement and asphait ,, 
basement walls. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—special 10 in. flush siding Californi; 
redwood, building paper, Sisalkraft Co., 2 x 4 in. studs 
rock wool between, C. W. Poe Co. Rock lath, U. s 
Gypsum Co., and plaster. Floor construction—2 x 1 
in. joists, rough and finish floor. Ceiling—plaster, 
ROOF 

Wood, covered with Philip Carey Co. tar and grave 
roof. Deck—covered with canvas, Con-Ser-tex, grade 
No. 1, William L. Barrell Co. 

SHEET METAL 

Flashing—copper. Leaders—cast iron, interior. 
INSULATION 

Outside walis—2 in. rock wool; roof—4 in. rock woo 
Cc. W. Poe Co. Weatherstripping—spring bronze on 
doors, bronze thresholds. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—casement, steel, Vinto Steel Sash Co. Glass— 
quality A, double strength, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Screens—Rolscreens, Rolscreen Co. 

STAIRS 

Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—birch. Center new. 
el—poplar. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halls—oak, covered with 
carpet, Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Kitchen ana 
bathrooms—yellow pine, covered with linoleum, Arnm- 
strong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halls—Swedish wallpaper 
Kitchen and bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard Textile 
Products Co. 

WOODWORK 

Trim—poplar. Shelving and cabinets—white pine. In- 
terior doors—Miracle, Paine Lumber Co., white pine 
rails, birch panels. Exterior doors—special, white pine. 
Garage doors—overhead type, Barber-Colman Co. 
HARDWARE 

Interior—Chromium, satin finish. Exterior—dull bronze, 
P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Ceilings—painted on Sanitas, Standard Textile 
Products Co. Trim and sash—enamel, Sherwin-Williams 
Co. Exterior: Walls and sash—siding primed at mill, 
3 coats lead and oil paint, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—knob and tube. Switches—toggle, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—gasoline fuel, American Stove Co. Refrigera 
tor—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink-Kohler Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Kohler Co. Shower—tile floor, wall and 
ceiling. Medicine cabinet—Lawco, F. H. Lawson Co. 
PLUMBING 

Soil pipes—cast iron. Water pipes—copper tube. Deep 
well pump, F. E. Myers & Bros. Co. Burk’s pressure 
pump, Decatur Pump Co. San-Equip grease trap and 
septic tank, San-Equip, Inc. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Air conditioning, filtering and humidifying, oil-fired 
boiler, Perfection Stove Co. Hot water heater- gasoline, 
American Stove Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

Radio outlets; Venetian blinds; attached greenhouse 
Lord & Burnham Co. 





ENTRANCE DETAIL 
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MILLER & JAEGER, ARCHITECTS 


An unusual composition, interesting for the manner in which different 
units have been combined, and subordinated to the general mass. The 
long plan has distinct advantages: through ventilation for the main 
rooms, and excellent natural lighting. Services have been compactly 
grouped in a separate wing, conveniently located in relation to the 
rest of the house. Cubage: 112,000. Cost: $32,354, at about 29 cents 
per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—@ x 6 in. studs, sheath. 
ing covered with Sisaikraft building paper, Sisalkraft 
Co. Exterior finish—red siding, Samuel Cabot, inc., wood 
shingles, galvanized tath, Metallated Ecod Fabric, 
Reynolds Corp. and plaster. Floor construction—reen- 
forced concrete over basement portion; wood joists 
elsewhere, 7, in. sub-flooring covered with Sisalkraft 
paper, Sisalkraft Co. 

CHIMNEY: Terra cotta lining, Donley Bros. Co. ash 
dumps in fireplace. Dampers—throat, The Majestic Co. 
SHEET METAL: Flashing—copper. Gutters and lead- 
ers—Toncan metal, Republic Stee! Corp. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—galvanized Metallated 
Ecod Fabric, Reynolds Corp. Attic floor and roof— 
Metallation, Reynolds Corp. Weatherstripping—Cham.- 
berlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine. Glass— 
double strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens 
—copper mesh. 

FLOORS: Living room—random width Cellized plank 
flooring, E. L. Bruce Co. Bedrooms—yeliow pine. Kitch- 
en and bathrooms—yellow pine and Tile-Tex asphait 
flooring, Tile-Tex Co. Porches—red brick. 

WALL COVERINGS: Wallpaper throughout, supplied 
by F. J. Emmerich Co., Katzenbach & Warren, Thomas 
Strahan and Glencraft. 

WOODWORK: Trim—short leaf yellow pine. Interior 
doors—birch. Exterior doors—white pine. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—bronze, Yale & 


Towne Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—knob 


and tube. Switches—toggle, General Electric Co. Fix- 
tures—bronze and silver finish—Sanborn Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General Electric Co. 
Refrigerator—electric, Kelvinator Sales Corp. Sink— 
stainless, Monel Metal, Elkay Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Shower—metal, Elkay Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil and vent pipes—extra heavy cast iron 
and galvanized genuine wrought iron. Water supply 
pipes—wrought iron. Deep well pump, two storage 
tanks. 

HEATING: Vapor steam system, C. A. Dunham Co. 
Boiler—steel tubular, Cliff Boiler Co. Stoker—Stokxkall, 
Switzer-Cummins. Radiators—American Radiator Co. 
Unit heater in garage, Trane Co. Thermostat—Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater—coal, 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S IDEAL HOUSE OF 1937 


eat ineee — — - { | = a 3 
BASEMENT 


Harold Haliday Costain Photos 


BUILDERS: McSWEENEY AND McKEAN 
DECORATOR: R. H. MACY & CO., INC. 
LANDSCAPING: HENRY MARQUARDT 


An attempt to integrate certain desirable features of both modern and traditional residences, this 


demonstration house combines glass block with Georgian lines, and aluminum windows with nine- 


teenth century fabric reproductions. The most striking feature of the design is unquestionably the 
two-story bay of glass block, whose appearance on the inside is shown on the opposite page. A most 
convenient arrangement is the location of the kitchen immediately adjacent to the front door; 
equally interesting is the formal handling of the service yard. Unusual in a house this size is the 
compact service stair, which gives access to the bedroom floor and to the servants’ rooms above. 
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‘EADOW, SCARSDALE, N. Y. JULIUS GREGORY, ARCHITECT 


KITCHEN 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete block. Cellar floors—4 in. cinder fill, 
5 in. gravel concrete, 1 in. top dressing. Waterproofing—4 course 
membrane. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—4 in. brick veneer, 1 in. air space, 1 in. 
Insulite sheathing, The Insulite Co. Interior partitions—4 in. studs, 
1 in. Insulite Co. lath and plaster. Floor construction—3 x 10 in. beams, 
% in. under-flooring. Ceilings—plaster on Insulite Co. lath. 

ROOF: Covered with Anaconda standing seam-copper, American Brass 
Co. Decks—covered with 7-ply membrane, 2 in. cement screed over 
3.4 wire, 1 in. slate bedded in % in. finish. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Dampers—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION: Outside walls, ground floor and attic floor—1 in. Insulite, 
The Insulite Co. Roof—4 in. rock wool, Ludowici-Celadon Co. Weather- 
stripping—General Bronze Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—aluminum casements, General Bronze Corp.; double 
hung in attic only. Glass—double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—white pine. 

FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halis—oak, Kitchen—linoleum 
covered, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Bathrooms—dZenitherm, Struc- 
tural Gypsum Co., marble, tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—walipaper, Imperial Wall Paper Co. 
and Thos. Strahan Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—special clear white pine, Balter Bros. Interior 
doors—fiush type, Johns-Manville, Inc. Exterior doors—General Bronze 
Corp. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brass, Yale & Towne. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings—paint, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Floors—wax, Minwax Co. Exterior: Walis—paint, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures—Lightolier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Estate Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Quality Electrolux, Servel Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Cabinet—steel, Bradley Kitchen Cabinet Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Corp. 
Cabinet—G. M. Ketcham Mfg. Corp. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—4 in. cast iron. Water pipes—1 in. copper tube. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Winter air conditioning, Bryant 
Heater Corp. Gas fired boiler. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Inc. Hot water heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Radio outlets in all rooms. tIncinerator— 
Kernerator, Kerner Incinerator Co. 
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MORSE, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


ENTRANCE DETAIL ENTRANCE HALL 


A close adaptation of Georgian residential work, shov- 
ing the strong influence of the restored buildings 4! 
Williamsburg. The house is especially notable for the 
vigor with which the moldings and other details have 
been executed, and the entire design is remarkably crisp. 
The interiors, while in no way “correct” archeologically, 
succeed in creating an impression of modernity as well 4s 
recalling the broad simplicity of the earlier period. While 
completely symmetrical, the plan has not sacrificed 
workability to the dictates of external form. Cubage: 
73,000. Cost: $30,000 at about 41 cents per cubic foot. 
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5 al LIVING 
the ROOM 
17'x 1246" 27'xIS'6" 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis and cellar floor—concrete. Waterproofing—tar. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—stone veneer, wood frame and plaster. 
Interior partitions—wood studs and plaster. Floor con. 
struction—wood frame. 

ROOF 

Covered with hand split shakes. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—clay tile. 

SHEET METAL 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—iead. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis, ground floor and attic floor—mineral 
wool. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung wood. Glass—double strength, Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

STAIRS 

Main stair—oak and mahogany. Attic—oak. 

FLOORS 

Living room and bedrooms—wood. Halis—X-ite par- 
quetry, E. L. Bruce Co. Kitchen, bathrooms and 
porches—rubber tile, Wright Rubber Products Co. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—brass, Midwest Hardware Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior walls, ceilings and trim—eggshell!l flat. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range, refrigerator and dishwasher—Montgomery- 
Ward & Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures and pipes by Crane Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Complete system by Reynolds Corp: 
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GILMORE & EKMAN, ARCHITECTS 


HOUSE FOR DR. W. P. SHERRILL, 





"Floyd R. Getsinger Photos 


Adobe block, made on the job, is the structural material used in this 
free interpretation of native domestic work. The dry, even climate 


which makes possible the use of this material has also permitted the 


incorporation of a living porch suitable for year-round use. The in- 


teriors make use of the textural qualities of the block, with the pleasing 


results shown in the above illustration. With the exception of the 


living porch, rooms are small and compact, but have been carefully 


designed to ensure adequate through ventilation. Cubage: 27,300. 


Cost : $8,000 at 29 cents per cubic foot. 
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FLOOR PLAN = 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—continuous concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—12 in. adobe brick 
mixed with Bitumul, American Bitumuls Co., exterior 
left natural. Interior partitions—8 in. adobe partly 
plastered, partly adobe. Floor construction—cement, 
colored, Ricketson Mineral Color Works. 

ROOF: Covered with 26 in. clear cedar shakes, 10 in. 
to weather over 15 Ib. felt. 

CHIMNEY: Adobe, terra cotta flue lining, fire brick 
back. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing, gutters and leaders—gal- 
vanized iron. 

INSULATION: Roof—reflecting insulation, Silvercote 
Products, Inc. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Truscon Steel Co 
Glass—single strength, quality A. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms—lino- 
leum, % in. inlaid, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Porches—brick. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—wallipaper. Kitchen— 
Walitex, Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. Bathrooms— 
Johns-Manville, Inc., wainscot, Wallitex above. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls—Reardon Co. plaster 
painted with Laux Vello water paint, I. F. Lauks, Inc 
Ceilings—wood, painted 3 coats oil. Trim—3 coats oil. 
Sash—2 coats oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—le2 
cable in adobe walls. Switches—tumbler type, bakelité 
Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. Dishwasher 
—General Electric Co. Cabinets—wood. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co. Water pipes— 
copper. Hot water heater—Duo-Therm Division, Mote’ 
Wheel Corp. 
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SCALE IN FEET 


FIRST FLOOR = 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—stone and frame with 
2x3 in. furring; inside plaster on Ecod insulation lath, 
Reynolds Corp. Interior partitions—plaster on sheet 








s rock, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
; ROOF: Covered with Royal cedar shingles. 
nag SHEET METAL: Flashing, gutters and leaders—16 oz. 
“_~ copper. 
aay INSULATION: Outside walls—Ecod lath, Reynolds 
_ Corp. Attic floor—wood fiber board. Weatherstripping— 
spring bronze and interlocking. 
yo WINDOWS: Sash—double hung Idaho pine. Frame— 
; cypress. Glass—double thick, quality A, Pittsburgh 
- Plate Glass Co. Screens—wood frame, bronze mesh. 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and hkalis—random 
gal- J. LINERD CON ARROE ARCHITECT width T. & G. Kitchen—linoleum covered, Armstrong 
: m= Cork Products Co. Bathrooms—tile, Franklin Tile Co. 
- WOODWORK: Trim—poplar, painted; stained cypress 
in study. Kitchen and laundry—pine. Interior doors— 
o. stock 6-panel. Garage doors—overhead type. 
a HARDWARE: Interior—iron and brass, Reading Hard- 
, Ti » combinati one . ware Co. Exterior—iron. 
> ie combination of an elevator and a traditional design of the Penn- PAINTING: Interior: Kitchen, pantry and laundry 
sylvania farmhouse type is an uncommonly pointed example of the walle-Walne "nara Prats Genes Ce. Mecre— 
sae deores hi : : : stained and waxed. Exterior: Walis—frame, painted 
r g 0 which old forms and new equipment are being merged in ithe, Seat ee, ” 
, , : : . : . ° : iring system—BxX. 
a contemporary residential work. Another essentially modern feature Switchee—tegele. Fixtures—Staman & Dickey Co. 
= which is rapidly gaining acceptance is the use of a compact first- a eee 
7 ells oO. 
oil. floor ‘undry as a service entry. The irregular shape of the plan, while BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory, tub and toilet— 
lacki » oa . said ; ok Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. 
ot vant the simplicity of earlier work, has the distinct advantage of Os, Gutintinditlees Va, thet & Cite Oo. 
pro\ g better light and ventilation on the interior. Cubage: 46,892. PLUMBING: Water pipes and fittings—Streamline cop- 
her Cost 16,412 at 35 ¢ : ae per, Mueller Co. Hot water heater—gas, Welsback Co. 
412 at 35 cents per cubic foot. HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm air con- 
ae x ditioning with summer switch, oil fired boiler—Gar 
a Note an eve ‘ : ; “ae ln ae . i ae Dal ed Wood Industries. 
to oe 5 even more unusual handling of vertical circulation in a residence see SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Elevator, hand operated, 
. Active Elevator Co. 
M S| EMBER: 19317 209 
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ENTRANCE LIVING ROOM 


An interesting comparison might be made between this 
house and the one shown on pages 204 and 205. Both at- 
tempt to combine traditional and modern forms, and their 
approach differs only in degree. This example leans more 
toward the modern, the non-traditional exterior making 
its only concession in the form of a conventional hipped 
roof. The interiors show admirable simplicity, and an un- 
usually successful resolution of the difficulties that invari- 
ably arise when one attempts to put period furniture in 2 
modern setting. The plan is compact and economical, it- 
cluding the one-car garage within the mass of the house. 
Cost: $12,730. 
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MORTIMER, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—12 in. poured concrete on 18 x 12 in. concrete 
footings. Cellar floor—4 in. concrete on 6 in. cinders. 
Waterproofing—2 coats hot tar on exterior. 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—8 in. brick, Sisalkraft paper, Sisal- 
kraft Co., Celotex, Celotex Co., 2 x 4 in. spruce studs. 
Inside—1 in. Celotex board, Celotex Co., 3 coats plaster. 
Interior partitions—3 coats plaster on sheet rock. 
Floor construction: First—2 x 18 in. spruce: ceiling on 
wire lath. Second—2 x 12 in. joists, plaster on 1 in. 
Celotex, Celotex Co. Attic—rough boarding on Sisal- 
kraft paper, Sisalkraft Co., 4 in. rock wool between, 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

ROOF 

Covered with Vermont slate on 30 Ib. building paper 
on matched boarding. Deck—covered with copper, 
standing seams. 

CHIMNEY 

Lining—terra cotta: Bossert fireplace equipment. 
SHEET METAL 

Flashing and leaders—16 oz. Anaconda copper, Ameri- 
can Brass Co. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung, Silentite, The Curtis Companies. 
Storm sash on north side. Glass—double strength, 
quality A, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Screens—metal on 
outside of window, Kane Mfg. Co. Blinds—Venetian 
inside, Kane Mfg. Co. 

STAIRS 

Main: Treads—oak. Risers—white wood, painted. Attic 
—Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. 

FLOORS 

Halis—select white oak. Bathrooms—grade A, inlaid 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Bedrooms—walipaper by Katzenback & Warren and 
Imperial Wallpaper Co. Bathrooms—tile paper treated 
to make water resisting. 

WOODWORK 

Trim and cabinets—The Curtis Companies. Interior 
doors—Rezo, fir, Paine Lumber Co., Ltd. Exterior 
doors—Curtis Companies. Garage doors—Overhead 
Door Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Russwin, Russel & Erwin Mfg.Co. 
PAINTING 

All interior paint materials—Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Exterior: Walls and sash—Dutch Boy, National Lead Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Refrigerator—Norge division, Borg-Warner Corp. 
Sink—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Lavatory and tub—Crane Co. Toilet—T/N, W. A. Case 
& Son Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING 

Pipes—copper, Anaconda, American Brass Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

One-pipe vapor vacuum, oil burner, Crane Co. Radia- 
tors—Convectors with enclosures—Crane Co. Vailves— 
Hoffman Specialties Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water Heater—Taco 
Heaters, Inc. 
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LUCHT AND ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS 
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Few traditional domestic styles are more in harmony with 
present-day building trends than Regency. Simple and dignified, 
it lends itself with grace to the modifications demanded by con- 
temporary living requirements. Larger window areas, a freer 
relationship with outdoor living spaces, and similar changes 
can be incorporated in the existing framework with a minimum 
of disturbance. This example shows a compact plan, well ar- 
ranged for ventilation and convenient circulation. The garage is 
attached, but set back, a scheme which has many obvious ad- 
vantages. The house cost $10,600, at 32 cents per cubic foot, 
in 1936. The architect, whose fee is not included in the above 
figure, notes that the cost at the present time would be higher. 
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Gottsch 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Solid brick walls, 8 in., laid up in Cen- 
tury masonry cement, Century Cement Mfg. Co., Inc., 
1 x 2 in. furring strips inside and wood lath and 
plaster finish. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. wood rafters, 20 in. 
0. c. wood sheathing covered with %4 in. Vermont gray 
black roofing slate. Deck construction—canvas roof 
over felt, John Boyle & Co. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick hard tile flue lining; 
dampers, H. W. Covert Co. 

WINDOWS: Casement type, Crittall Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glass—single thickness, quality A, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Main—whitewood with white oak treads. 
Attic—Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—standard gauge lino- 
leum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and _ bedrooms— 
Glennkraft paper, Imperial Wall Paper Co. Kitchen— 
Sealex linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn Co. Bathrooms— 
matt glazed tile wainscot and Imperial glazed wa 
paper above. 

PAINTING: Interior: Ceilings—water paint, Texo- 
lite, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floors—wax finish. Trim and 
sash—egg shell finish. Exterior: Walls—whitewash. 
Sash—3 coats white lead and oil, Dutch Boy, Nationa! 
Lead Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—B8X, 
General Electric Co. Switches—General Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Refrigerator— 
electric. Sink—10 in. one-piece Monel Metal, White- 
head Metal Products Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Columbia Metal Box Co. 
Shower door—G. M. Ketcham Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water—brass, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING: One pipe system. Boiler—cast iron se 
tional square jacketed for oil burning, Burnham Boiler 
Corp. Fuel—oil, “Esso” gun type burner, Gilbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co. Hot water heater—sectiona! header 
heater, Burnham Boiler Corp. 
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HOTEL LA SALLE, CHICAGO, ILL. MARIE E. STOSSKOPF, ARCHITECT 
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HOTEL LA SALLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Part of a $400,000 modernization program announced shortly after 
this 26-year-old Chicago hotel passed into the hands of its present 
owners, the remodeled dining rooms shown here and on the preceding 
page have already increased business substantially. Greatest changes 
were made in the Café (now Coffee Shop), which was divided into 
three distinct sections, used for a men’s bar, coffee shop, and service 
kitchen. Existing paneling, false beams, and fittings were removed, and 
new walls built flush with the face of projecting structural columns so 
as to provide space for air conditioning equipment, etc. The newly 
decorated rooms are distinguished by quiet good taste. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT  corFrEe sHop 


Ceiling for sound insulation: acoustical tile, Celotex Co. Floors: rubber tile, Salisbury 
Co. Wallis: Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Co., Inc. Special doors: Baldwin Brass Co. 
Paints: Sherwin-Williams Co. Lighting fixtures: Modern Metal Craft Co. Air Condi- 
tioning: Carrier Corp. Venetian blinds: Mackin Venetian Blind Co. Special Equip- 
ment: clock, International Business Machine Co.; Stormguide, Taylor Instrument Co. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT oINING ROOMS 


Floors: existing floors covered with carpet, Mohawk Carpet Co. and Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. Wall coverings: walipaper by Katzenbach & Warren, W. H. S. 
Lloyd & Co., and Imperial Paper & Color Co. Mirrors: Glasscraft Mfg. Co. Woodwork 
and special trim: applied wood. Lighting fixtures: Belson Mfg. Co. Heating and air 
conditioning: Carrier Corp. Venetian blinds: Economy Venetian Blind Co. Draperies: 
Copper Fabricoid, Richard E. Thibaut Co.; red novelty weave net, Consolidated 
Trimming Co.; white cotton cord, E. L. Mansure; opaque oil silk, Lussky, White & 
Coolidge. 


PRIVATE DINING ROOM 







Chicago Architectural Photo Co. 
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MARIE E. STOSSKOPF, ARCHITECT 









Chicago Architectural Photo Co 


BANQUET ROOM 
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EMBER: 1937 
















REMODELED strore FOR SHERMAN CLAY & COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Confronted with an interior which was not only cluttered and 
antiquated, but was also exceedingly badly planned for the 
function which it had to perform, the architect in this cage 
found it necessary to make important changes in plan as well 
as in decorative treatment to bring the room up-to-date. Used 
as much as a lobby for the upper sales-floors of the building (q 
music store) as for a sales room, the island counters which were 


] 
A 


originally located in the center of the space obstructed important 
circulation and impeded, rather than encouraged sales. Changes 
in the counter plan called for similar changes in the plan of 





the mezzanine level and light wells, resulting in a scheme at 
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once more pleasing, attractive, and practical than the original, 





FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mezzanine floor construction: Robertson steel 
floor. Windows: Soule steel sash. Glass: 
Quality A, double strength, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Floor coverings: Mezzanine—lino- 
oleum, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. Ground floor— 
Accotile, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Hard- 
ware, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Paint, W. P. 
Fuller Co. Store fixtures, Ostlund & Johnson, 
Formica counter tops. Lighting fixtures, 
Tnomas Day & Co. 
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REMODELED BUILDING IN MONTCLAIR. N. J. 
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Daniel Reynolds Merrill Photu 





Despite its 40 years, this building was saved from the wrecker 
by a sound frame and a convenient location. During its life, var'- 
ous attempts at modernization had brought such things as florid 
electric fixtures and high-legged bath tubs into the building. 
Winding aimlessly on the walls and ceilings was the confused 
pattern of pipes and wires which served these “modern improve 
ments.” By 1936, only a major alteration could restore economic 
usefulness. New shop windows, better planned apartments, and 





a thorough renovation were clearly called for. An increase in the 
gross rental from $3,300 before remodeling to $8,760 after re 
modeling is conclusive evidence that the work was soundly done. 
Cost of the work, including architect’s fee: $30,000. 
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EMBER: 1937 


CATTIMORE. ARCHITECT 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

New footings—concrete. New foundation walis—con- 
crete blocks. Waterproofing—cold asphait emulsion, 
Minwax Co., 3 coats over cement plaster on outside 
of walls; inside—cement plaster mixed with Anti- 
Hydro, Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co. 

STRUCTURE 

New masonry (stores)—8 and 12 in. common brick, 
wood furring, metal lath and plaster. Outside of exist- 
ing stud walis—Steeltex, lath and plaster, Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc.; inside—Ecod lath and plaster, Reynolds 
Corp. Structural steel—store fronts and front wall of 
old building supported on new steel work. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung, glazed with double thick 
quality B, and Fenestra steel sash, Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., glazed with % in. polished plate giass. Insulux 
glass blocks—Owens, Illinois Glass Co. 

STAIRS 

Stringers and risers—metal. Treads—filled with con- 
crete and with Norton Co. non-slip aggregate. 
FLOORS 

Stores, bathrooms and kitchens—1 x 6 in. underfloor 
and Marbeloid, Inc., finished fioor. Apartments—red 
oak finished floors laid on existing floor. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walls—2 coats Sunfiex, Craftex Co. Ceilings— 
1 coat Sunfiex, Craftex Co. Wood floor—shellac and 
wax. Trim and sash—egg shell. Exterior sash—iead 
and oil. 

PLUMBING 

Fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Water pipes— 
copper tubing. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Hot water system, H. A. Thrush & Co. Boiler—H. B. 
Smith Co. Oil burner—Electrol, Inc. Radiators—vU. S. 
Radiator Co. Thermostats — Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

Incinerator—Detroit Incinerator Co. 
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R. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECT 


The originally sound lines of this New York State farmhouse, 
like many others, made it necessary only to remove the awkward 
porches, apply new shingles and shutters, and add a more formal 
entrance to produce a pleasing and attractive residence. In plan, 
few changes were required beyond extending the living room 
some 12 feet in the form of a wing, the addition of a new porch, 
and the removal of two partitions dividing what are now the sec- 
ond floor bedrooms. Cost, exclusive of special equipment: $3,400. 


DINING ROOM LIVING ROOM 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Waterproofing—cement parging with Toch Bros. inte- 
gral waterproofing compound. 

STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—asbestos siding shingles, Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., over existing shingles. Interior partitions— 
2 x 4 in. studs with Johns-Manville Steeltex and Kings 
Windsor plaster. 

ROOF 

Covered with asbestos roofing shingles, Johns-Manville, 
Inc., over existing shingles. Deck—covered with canvas, 
Bayonne Roof & Deck Cloth Co. 

CHIMNEY 

Terra cotta lining. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL 

Flashing, gutters and leaders—16 oz. Anaconda copper, 
American Brass Co. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis and attic roof—rock wool, Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc. 

FLOORS 

Living room—oak random planks. Bedrooms and halis— 
existing wood refinished. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
Sealex linoleum over existing wood, Congoleum- Nairn, 
Inc. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—walipaper, Richard 
E. Thibaut. Kitchen—asbestos wainscoting and decora- 
tive Flexboard, Johns-Manville, Inc. 


WOODWORK 

Trim and doors—local mill. Exterior doors, shelving 
and cabinets, Morgan Co. 

HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—McKinney Co. 

PAINTING 


All paint material by Sherwin-Williams Co.; oi! stain 
by Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Range—gas, Standard Gas Equipment Corp. Refrigera- 
tor—Frigidaire Sales Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Washing machine— 
Thor, Hurley Machine Co. 

PLUMBING 

Water pipes—Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Warm air system. Hot water heater—coal fired, Rich- 
ardson & Boynton Co. 





Charles BE. Knell Photos 
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REMODELED APARTMENTS IN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Commercial Photos 












CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Footings and foundation walis—field stone. 
STRUCTURE 

First floor—Portland cement stucco on brick; remain- 
der—hard Colonial pressed brick. Interior partitions— 
plaster on wood lath. Floor construction—double pine 
flooring on wood Joists. Ceiling—plaster on wood lath. 
ROOF 

Construction—Ruberoid on old wood shingles, The 
Ruberoid Co. 

DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC., ENGINEERS SHEET METAL 

Flashing—tin. Gutters—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—single strength, qual'- 
ty A. 

STAIRS 

First and second floors—concrete; remainder—wood. 
WALL COVERINGS 

All rooms—decorative paper used for economical rea- 





7 
Nowhere but in Pennsylvania would one expect to find houses as shallow sons. Bathrooms—Monotile, Standard Wall Covering 
and angular as these, a form in some ways better adapted to remodeled a 
and angular as these, a form in some ways better adapted te ( ( WOCOWORK 
apartments than the more common, overly-deep variety. Removal of Trim and doors—white pine. 
: PAINTING 
one of the houses made room for an open balcony, serving the separate setesiens Slease<waraléh, Trim and ena eee 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 


buildings thus created from a sing oof stairwell. Compact two- and 
ildings thus created from a single, fireproof sta I é sidan caine aaalieh encase. 


three-room apartments were then developed, each taking up the space on PLUMBING 
. : * All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
a single floor formerly occupied by two row-houses. Vacant before remod- HEATING 
eling, the buildings are now 100 per cent occupied at $425 per month, Oil burner—Williams automatic, Williams Oil-0-Mat 
‘ ; Bae - Heating Corp. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honeyw® 
yield 1 per cent over taxes, interest, depreciation, operating charges, etc. Regulator Co. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
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John Betnert Photoe 


DETAIL CHAIR, designed by Alvar Aalto (Finland). Each part is built-up from thin 


layers of Finnish Birch, laminated in special presses. 


PROCESSED WOOD PRODUCTS 


Outstanding among the many new building materials 
developed since the World War has been a group which 
may be classified as processed, or reconstructed wood 
products. Always the most widely used of structural ma- 
terials, wood—through the medium of these new develop- 
ments—has been able to reach out and include whole new 
series of use categories, overcome certain natural limita- 
tions, and acquire many new and valuable properties 
without the sacrifice of any old ones. As a result, wood is 
today available in a wide variety of new forms which are 
often more durable, attractive, useful and economical 
than the natural product. 
Because of their wide variation according to species, 
rate of growth, and methods of cutting and seasoning, 
It is almost impossible to speak generally of the physical 
properties of wood without making statements not 
‘icable to one or another species or quality. There 
however, certain advantages and limitations com- 
to woods of all types. It is mostly in order to exploit 
advantages to the maximum extent, and to obviate 
various limitations of the natural material, that 


- 23? 


processed wood products have been developed. 

The most characteristic feature of wood is an elongated, 
fibrous structure, with the fibers parallel to the direction 
of growth, plus a radial structure in cross-section. Sawn 
into boards, wood is extremely strong in tension parallel 
to the grain, strong in compression acting in the same 
direction, but weak in tension and compression acting 
across the grain. 

Other disadvantages of the natural product include the 
fact that sizes of wood members are limited; the tendency 
towards irregular shrinkage and consequent distortion 
which is the result of radial structure; and the circum- 
stance that wood, like every natural organism, is subject 
to attack by parasites, both animal and vegetable, al- 
though some woods contain natural preservatives which 
counteract this latter tendency. 

The history of the use of wood has been a history of man’s 
efforts to utilize this valuable substance in such a way as 
to make the most of its light weight, great strength, work- 
ability, beauty and durability. Processed wood products 
are simply the latter day aspect of this effort. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


1. 8. 
HOW “INSULITE” IS MADE: 1. & 2. Typical Pine, Spruce, and Poplar 
logs which are cut to length, bark removed (3), and ground into long, 
tough wood fibers (4). These fibers are then “felted” into board form 
(5), and dried in an automatic kiln (6). Picture 7 shows the fabricating 
room in which the board is beveled, shiplapped, etc., and 8, the finish 
insulation board packed and awaiting shipment. 
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Processed wood products involving an actual structural refor. 
mation of the material itself may be grouped under four head. 
ings: (1) wood fiber products such as insulating board, hard. 
board, and insulating blanket, (2) composition wood and niagne. 
site products used for insulation and flooring, (3) laminated 
wood (plywood), and (4) very thin, mounted or processed 
veneers for finishing purposes. 

Of equal importance in the light of present day developments jn 
building technique are various improved and more scientific 
methods for the fabrication and utilization of wood in building. 
Many of these, while they do not involve an actual structural 
reformation of the natural wood, may, because of the degree 
to which mill fabrication and pre-treatment is carried in their 
production, also be regarded as processed products. The de- 
velopment of these scientific and highly efficient methods, begun 
long ago by shipbuilders, received tremendous impetus from the 
arly development of the airplane, and these techniques have 
lately been taken up and applied to building as well. 

The principal processed wood products which do not involve 
an actual structural reformation of the material itself but which 
are representative of the tendency to use wood more scien- 
tifically and efficiently, are: (1) prefabricated flooring and wall 
finishing materials, (2) systems of roof construction which em- 
ploy laminated members, (3) laminated bentwood furniture, 
and (4) systems of prefabricated house construction in wood 
such as that developed by the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory. Each of these modern developments looks toward 
the more efficient, extensive, and economical use of wood as a 
structural material, and all are dependent on the developments 
and discoveries of modern science. Up to the minute machinery, 
chemical research, and testing techniques are severally re- 
sponsible for these extensions of the usefulness and availability 
of a material only less old than the hills. 


WOOD FIBER PRODUCTS 
Wood fiber insulating board, hardboard, and insulating blanket 


Wood fiber products such as wood fiber insulating board and 
hardboard are excellent illustrations of what is meant by a 
“reconstructed” material. Here the natural material, wood, has 
been broken down into its longtitudinal fibers and these fibers 
recombined in a rearranged form which has several important 
advantages over the natural structural arrangement. Unlike 
the fibers of natural wood, those in wood fiber board run in 
every direction, producing a homogeneous material possessing 
almost uniform structural characteristics in every part and in 
every direction. These characteristics may be varied at will by 
alterations in the manufacturing process so as to produce a 
material of the required degree of hardness and any surface 
characteristics which may be desired, and these variations 
maintained with absolute uniformity. In addition, such boards 
are available in every size which can be conveniently transported 
and may be molded into any desired shape or pattern by 
automatic machinery. 

Wood fiber insulating board has numerous advantages which 
account for its extensive use in building. First of these is, of 
course, low thermal conductivity. The conductivity of most 
insulating type wood fiber boards is about .33 B.t.u.’s per sq. ft., 
per inch thick, per hour, per degree F., or slightly more than 
one-third that of most natural soft woods. Of almost equal im- 
portance is the convenient large size and light weight of the 
insulating boards, which results in considerable labor-saving on 
the job. Other advantages claimed include resistance to wind 
infiltration because of the sheet form, and, when used for 
sheathing or wall board, increased bracing of the structural 
frame. 

Wood fiber hardboard is m many ways an improvement 
over natural hardwood. It is both grainless and _ knot- 
less, has a hard, impervious surface, and is dense and 
tough. Its strength is the same in all directions, and it has 
no tendency toward cleavage. Available are several degrees 
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PROCESSED WOOD PRODUCTS 








<s and with various surface treatments, fiber hardboard 

$a ict adaptable to a wide variety of purposes. 

Va methods are employed for reducing wood to the fiber 
Gber board. One of these methods, known as the “cold 

«” process, is similar to that used for the production of 
the paper industry. In another process, developed 


p li , 
spr ly for the production of fiber board, the wood is ex- 
ploded into fiber by steam pressure. Advantages are claimed 


for both methods, principal claim for the cold grinding process 
being the fact that it retains the natural light color and long 
fiber of the wood and for steam exploded fiber that the lignins, 
or natural cementing structure of the wood, are more perfectly 
preserved. 
Before “felting” the fiber into board form, it is usually treated 
with waterproofing compounds and preservatives to resist dry 
rot, fungi growths, and termites. Penetration of these pre- 
servatives is exceptionally complete because the wood fiber is 
in an easily penetrated, moss-like state at the time of treatment. 
Insulating wood fiber boards are available in forms suitable for 
exterior sheathing, insulating lath, insulating wall board, and 
roof and refrigerator insulation. Nominal thicknesses are 14, 
1, 34,1, 114, and 2 in., and sheets are made 4 and 8 ft. wide by 
5. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 14 ft. in length. Insulating lath are made 
18 and 24 in. by 48 in. and roof insulation 22 in. by 47 in. 
Wood fiber hardboard is used for concrete formwork, as a wall 
: and floor surface and in cabinet work. It is available in thick- 
nesses of 149, ¥e, 4g, 14, and %@ in. (sheet sizes same as 
insulating board) and in two degrees of hardness. Also available 
are stamped and scored patterns, and various moldings for use 
in conjunction with the board in finishing work. 
Wood fiber insulating blanket is made from wood fibers 
chemically treated for moisture-, fire-, and vermin-resistance. A 
fleecy mass of such fibers is sealed in an asphalt coated kraft 
paper wrapper, furnished with fastening flanges, and shipped to 
the job in roll form. This covering renders the insulating blanket 
moisture- and wind-proof, and this, coupled with the low thermal 
conductivity of the material—about .25 B. t. u. per sq. ft., per 
inch thick, per hour, per degree F.—results in an insulation 
which is highly effective and economical. Because of its resilient 
| nature, wood fiber insulating blanket is also used in sound a 
HOMASOTE” insulating board used as sheathing. Note the large 


insulation. 
Wood fiber insulating blanket is designed primarily for nailing areas without a break—due to the fact that this material is available in 
between the studs, joists, and rafters in wood frame construction, sheets up to 8 x 14 ft. 
and between furring in masonry construction. Standard thick- 
nesses are ¥4, 1, and 35% in., and standard widths 16, 24, and 
33 in. Special strips, 4% by ¥% in., and 1 by 1 in. are also available 
for packing around window and door openings, etc. 








APPLYING “THERMAX” wood fiber and refractory cement insu- 
lation. A material of similar composition, known as “Absorbex,” is used 
for acoustical absorption. 











MAGNESITE PRODUCTS 
Used for insulation and flooring 


A special class of wood fiber products is that in which a com- 
position of wood fiber and magnesite is used as the raw material. 
For these products, shredded wood, rather than wood broken 
down into its natural fibers, is employed, with magnesite acting 
as a protection to the wood shreds and as a binder. The greatest 
advantage of this composition is that it produces a fire-resisting 
material, 
| The principal wood fiber and magnesite products used in build- 
ing are insulation, wall, and flooring materials. As a finishing 
, mae ial, this type of board is particularly adapted for acoustical 
adsorption. 


L 
COMPOSITION WOOD FIBER AND 
: 





Composition wood fiber and magnesite insulation is supplied in 
: slab, her than sheet form. Because of their considerable struc- 

tural strength and rigidity these slabs are used like light weight 

mase units in the construction of floors, partitions, and roof WOOD FIBER USED IN “MASONITE” structural insulotion and : 

decks. Solid partitions are usually built-up of light weight steel “Presdwood” is steam exploded from wood chips like those on the left, | 

cham with the insulating slabs clipped between, or from into the moss-like mass of long fibers shown at the right. These fibers 
thich tbs laid-up like masonry; hollow partitions built with are then “felted” into board form, and, in the manufacture of “Presd- | 
two s of the material laid-up in mortar with combination wood” compressed in hot presses. 
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GIANT CLARO WALNUT from the Sacramento Valley, California. 


This tree attracted the attention of veneer buyers from all parts of the 
world. At the right is a sample of Claro Walnut “Flexwood.” 


“NU-WOOD” PLANK 


“NU-WOOD” TILE 


Various patterns, “Nu-Wood” interior 
in pre-decorated form. 


finish. This material is available 










PROCESSED WOOD PRODUErTs 


metal ties and clips connecting the separate layers. Bo‘ types 
are usually finished in the ordinary manner with plaster. Floor 
and roof slabs are clipped to supporting beams or purlins and 
form the structural foundation of the desired surfacing niateria) 
Where the slabs are employed solely for their insulating proper. 
ties, they are laid over the structural slab or deck in asphalt, o, 
used in place of lath in a suspended ceiling. In wood frame eon. 
struction, thin slabs are nailed to the framing as an insulating 
plaster base, and used for sheathing. 

Somewhat thinner slabs of this material are used as a wall finish 
for acoustical absorption. Several types of slabs with differing 
surface textures are available, and these are applied to the 
structural walls or ceiling in one or two layers with or without 
furring, with cement, steel clips, or nails. 

Composition wood fiber and magnesite insulation is supplied in 
thicknesses of 1, 2, and 3 in. and slabs 20 in. wide by 32, 48, and 
64 in. in length. Acoustical tile are furnished in 9 by 9, 9 by 18, 
and 18 by 18 in. sizes 1 in. in thickness, and in larger sheets 
1 and 2 in. thick. 

Wood fiber and magnesite flooring is a denser variety of sub- 
stantially the same composition, with a harder, smoother finish 
and with color pigments added. This type of flooring is recom- 
mended as being durable, light in weight, warm, and resilient 
It is sound absorbent, without ring or clatter, and non-slip. The 
same properties apply equally to walls made of this material 
It is made in a wide variety of colors, textures, and sizes, and 
matching covebase sections are available. Standard thickness 
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LAMINATED WOOD (PLYWOOD) 


Used for concrete formwork, sheathing, sub- and finish floors and in 
cabinet work 


Most spectacular of recent developments of the use of wood in 
the building industry has been the rapid extension of the use of 
laminated wood, or plywood, for building purposes. Not only 
have large quantities of this material been used for superior 
forms for concrete work and for temporary closures, ete— 
plywood has also made a place for itself as a permanent struc- 
tural and finish material. Increasingly popular for sheathing, 
sub-flooring, and as a surface material for interior walls, ceilings, 
and floors, plywood has established itself as a basic material of 
modern building. 

Technically, “—plywood is a built-up board of laminated 
veneer in which the grain of each piece is at right angles to 
the one adjacent to it. The veneer is united, under high 
pressure, with a water resistant glue, making the joints as 
strong or stronger than the wood itself. The alternating grain 


(Continued on page 94) 
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DOUBLE 
SEALED 
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MONSTURE 
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WIND, 


“BALSAM-WOOL” wood fiber insulating blanket. Balsam-Wool 's 


sealed in an asphalt coated kraft paper covering. 
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FROM COSTS TO RENTS TO BUILDING 


A triple play in which rising costs today presage more building tomorrow. 
Building’s prime paradox through four slumps, three booms—and 1937. 


Donate the last six months the index of 
building material prices has risen by 12 
per cent. Today in the Department of 
Labor index building materials stand 
higher than at any time since 1926. Dur- 
ing the same period building trade unions 
have negotiated new contracts stipulating 
wage rates which in many cases top the 
all-time high of 1929. According to the 
Home Loan Bank Board index the cost of 
a, standardized six-room house in Phoenix, 
Ariz. rose from $5,885 in February to 
$6,742 in May; in Portland, Me. from 
$5,252 in March to $5,916 in June. Mean- 
while the volume of new residential build- 
ing has registered less-than-seasonal in- 
creases over the last six months, landing 
the subdivider right in the middle of an 
old-fashioned summer slump just when 
he thought he was headed for the edge 
of an old-fashioned boom. The connec- 
tion between mounting costs and slumping 
volume is self-evident, and the only ques- 
tion is—Where do we go from here? 
Fortunately, as of September, 1937, this 
question can still be answered with some 
accuracy because the building market is 
still behaving with considerable rationality. 
From the chart on the next page, you can 
see that building has progressed some- 
thing less than halfway up the usual 


recovery curve. Later on, about two- 
thirds of the way up the curve, the build- 
ing market enters on its true “boom” 
phase and the only safe prediction that 


be made about the building market 
it it will whoop. But at this stage 


i 


TEMBER - 1937 


BUILDING 


pennies still have a bright, important 


glitter; hopes stay pretty near to the 


balance sheet; and building money men 
still evince respect for cause and effect. 
Which gives us some immediate justifica- 
tion for prophecy. 

Consider the case of Mr. John Bull of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is the somewhat 
unhappy owner of an 18-family flat which 
he built back in 1928 for $80,000. As soon 
as he gets the last of a series of $1,000 
notes paid off in December he will begin 
to show a slight profit for the first time 
in four years. During the last two years 
he has put through a pair of 10 per cent 
increases on his rentals, thereby inching 
them up once again to a potential gross 
which he can bear to look at. But he still 
has two vacancies and he knows a lot of 
other men in the business who have empty 
spots of their own. Therefore he is waiting 
around to fill his own vacancies at least 
before his next rent increase drives ten- 
ants into his competitors’ houses. 

At the same time Mr. Bull is spending 
a few minutes every night figuring what 
to do with that nice plat of land he owns 
on the edge of town. His favorite con- 
tractor and architect cooked up some very 
neat plans for $6,500 single family houses 
last November, and he was almost ready 
to start work on them when prices began 
to climb till today his $6,500 houses will 
cost him $7,500 apiece. He could have 
advertised and sold his houses last winter 
for a monthly payment aggregating $60.40 
a month, a figure which compared very 


MONEY 


favorably with Cleveland rentals for 
equivalent accommodation. But now the 
monthly payment has climbed to $70 a 
month and the rents have not. So Mr. 
Bull isn’t building just now. There doesn't 
seem to be any point to undertaking the 
risk. And for exactly the same reasons 
Mr. Bull refuses to look at so much as a 
pencil sketch on the back of an envelope 
if it has anything to do with another 
18-family apartment. First, he wants to 
fill up those two vacancies in the old one. 


Costs vs. Rents. Dissecting the troubles of 
Mr. Bull, it is evident that they fall under 
two main headings: construction costs are 
too high; rentals are too low. Mr. Bull will 
not, indeed, should not take heart until the 
costs come down or the rents go up. In 
passing, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Bull does not number among his prob- 
lems today that of getting cheap credit. 
Four years ago the Government hailed 
cheaper credit as the ultimate panacea 
for the construction industry and created 
the FHA to get it for the small home. To 
date that agency has insured better than 
$852,775,333 worth of mortgages and is 
doing more business every day. Credit 
comes cheaper today than it has within 
Mr. Bull’s memory. What Mr. Bull needs 
now is not so much better facilities as it 
is better reasons for building. 

Now Mr. Bull’s dilemma is by no means 
nation-wide. There are many cities in the 
US. today where rents have already 

(Continued on page 229) 
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COSTS, RENTS AND BUILDING CYCLES 





BUILDING CYCLE: (925-1937 


RIGHT are plotted residential permits 
for the first six months of 1937 (top), 
of 1936 (middle), of 1935 (bottom). 
Notice the contraseasonal decline in 
1937 which coincides with the rise in 
costs. 





1862-18171 presaged the boom of 1871-1873. 
Note how costs (dotted line) had to mark 
time for rents (light line) to rise before 


realty activity (heavy line) shot up.* 


*Each chart covers the years 
marked in bold under it. The 
cost and rent lines are made to 
coincide arbitrarily. Thus there 
is no significance when one 
line “crosses” another. Only 
meaningful relations are rela- 
tive, i.e., when one curve rises 
or falls faster than the other. 
The vertical line in each chart 
marks the beginning of boom 
activity, the horizontal one 
building’s “normal.” 
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LEFT, see where we stand today 
in relation to the “normal” line 
of the building cycle. RIGHT, 
see how material costs have 
lately risen to top every year 
back to 1926. (1936 and 1937 
are plotted by months.) 








MATERIAL COSTS: 1926-1937 





Theory is that higher costs will in- 
hibit residential building until rents 
catch up. Below, this theory is borne 
out in three notable recovery periods. 
Charts are derived from material in 
The Real Estate Analyst. 





RESIDENTIAL PERMITS: JAN.-JUN., 1935-1937 
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1918-1923 presaged the great boom of 
1923-1928. Note again that it was not until 
rents began rising faster than costs that 
realty finally picked up. 


1898-1905 presaged the boom of 1905-1906. 
Note again that rents had to rise faster than 
costs before realty activity boomed. 


1931-1937 presages another 
boom. When it will come seems, 
on the basis of past cycles, to 
depend on when the rent line 
rises faster than the cost line. 
Just now it is advancing more 
slowly. Note that realty activity 
is still below the horizontal 
“normal” line. 
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| a lucrative level which encourages 

‘han inhibits new building. His 
Jar problems arise only in those 
laces where the relation of rents to con- 

‘on costs is still off a prosperity 
balance. What makes Mr. Bull’s case 
worth looking at is that at the moment 
it happens to represent the problems of 
the US. building market as a whole as 
-evealed in national indices. Mr. Bull has 
few counterparts in Washington, D. C., 
in Chicago, in Los Angeles, or in The 
Bronx; he has many a business bed-fellow 
in Buffalo, Scranton, Trenton, Terre 
Haute, Kansas City, South Bend, and 
Jersey City. 

To repeat: what Mr. Bull and the 
US. residential market as a whole needs 
most urgently at this moment is either 
lower construction costs or higher rents. 
Construction costs, unfortunately, are rela- 
tively immune to regressions at this stage 
of the business cycle. For purposes of 
this analysis we may disregard the items 
of overhead and profit, and, as already 
pointed out, financing, and say that these 
construction costs are composed in vary- 
ing proportions of material and labor. 
Generally speaking the cost of materials 
rise with the general business cycle in 
response to the stimulus of scarcity on 
price; and there appears no good reason 
why the business cycle should be retarded 
to any considerable extent over the next 
twelve months. Indeed, most observers 
predict a strong winter and spring market 
for business. 


Labor at the plant and labor in the means 
of distribution is being rapidly unionized 
by the CIO and the AFL, and the 
price of work is being strongly pegged 
at current levels by union contracts which 
usually last a year or more. Witness the 
West Coast lumber industry, “Big Steel,” 
shipping, and the majority of plants manu- 
facturing special building materials, such 
as insulation, tile, wall boards. Building 
labor at the site—in the form of building 
trade unions—is now sitting pretty on 
the stiffest spring contracts negotiated in 
seven years; while non-union labor has 
hiked its rates in sympathy. When union 
wage rates have remained nominally sta- 
tionary for a period of three or four years 
as they did during the depression, build- 
ing trades locals are notoriously suscepti- 
ble to suggestions for dipping unofficially 
below their set scales. But when the 
market and the wage scale are on the rise, 
it takes the cagiest of builders to wangle 
any appreciable rebates from his workers; 
and that is the case today. Furthermore, 
with the cost of living rising day by day, 
there is placed behind the unions the 
strongest kind of incentive to continue 
raising their wage scales at each successive 
contract period. It is therefore apparently 
sate to conclude that construction costs 
as. whole will prove fairly firm even 
in face of the reduced activity in the 
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building field. Such as we have today. 

It appears then that Mr. Bull and his 
brothers-in-trouble must look to a rise in 
rentals for the answer to their prayers. 
At this stage of the building cycle— 
between the bottom and the beginning 
of the boom—the chief factors influencing 
rents are increases in population, more 
and higher wages, and shifts in popula- 
tion. Increasing population is an inde- 
terminate, constantly operating factor of 
which we need observe here only that it is 
very much in existence. Shifting popu- 
lation is a characteristic experience of 
booms and depressions. At the onset of 
the last boom better than 1,100,000 people 
moved from farms to cities; in 1932 alone 
better than 250,000 went back to the 
farms; and in 1935—last year for which 
figures are available—the movement had 
once again reversed itself, and more than 
375,000 were streaming back to the cities. 
That movement has undoubtedly accel- 
erated as business recovered to an in- 
creasing degree. By and large, the ma- 
jority of these new urban dwellers will 
pick as their destination the most pros- 
perous town or city within the radius of 
their pocketbook; and their advent to 
the city will of course reduce vacancy, 
then push rentals up. A second form of 
population shift—from old to new sec- 
tions within a given city—is more con- 
stant, and like the increase in popula- 
tion, merits no examination here beyond 
a simple acknowledgment of its existence. 

What attracts new population and what 
makes for increased payrolls is, of course, 
general business recovery, and it might 
therefore appear safe to say that the old 
egg-and-hen riddle about whether business 
recovery follow building recovery or vice 
versa has been answered. But this is not 
quite the fact because the building in- 
dustry also possesses within itself certain 
corrective factors which would in time 
lead it out of depression, without too 
great a reference to general business con- 
ditions. Thus, to paraphrase Real Estate 
Analyst's Roy Wenzlick: “The best rem- 
edy for low rents is low rents”; by which 
is meant that low rents inhibit new con- 
struction, which further crowds accom- 
modations, which sends rents up. There 
exists, in other words, a factor outside of 
general business which must always con- 
tinue to operate—namely, the natural 
growth in population. Couple this factor 
with a general advance in business in- 
dices such as we are experiencing today, 
and the adjustment to the cycle of low 
rents—crowding—higher rents becomes 
quite a sensitive one. 


The Record. Such is the theoretical analy- 
sis of current conditions. Fortunately, we 
have a series of similar depressions in the 
past against which to check the validity of 
our chain of reasoning. On page 228 are 
charted the relation of buildings costs, 
real estate activity, and rentals through 
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three major recovery periods. in orient- 
ing these charts to present-day conditions, 
remember that we are still slightly below 
the “normal” line in relation to the gen- 
eral cycle. We are in a position compara- 
ble to the period 1864-1865 with the 1870- 
1875 boom in prospect. Notice how con- 
struction costs began a sharp rise in 1863 
which continued steadily for two years 
while rents rose more slowly. It was not 
until construction costs came down to 
meet the gradual curve of rents in 1870 
that the boom was on. During the period 
from 1865 to 1870 while the rent and 
cost factors were jockeying for the cor- 
rect statistical position, the curve of real 
estate activity stayed almost level at 
“normal.” 

We are also in a position comparable 
to that in 1900-1901. Notice again that 
construction costs staged the first rally, 
rising above the rent curve toward the 
end of 1899. This time rentals rose much 
more decisively than they had in the 
period from 1865 to 1870, and real estate 
activity spent only a year dallying at 
the “normal” level before shooting up— 
along with rents—to the 1905 peak. 

Finally, we are in a position comparable 
to that of 1918-1919, making the obvious 
reservations for post-War conditions which 
in general served only to intensify reac- 
tions. Following the sharp rise to a new 
price plateau during the War, construc- 
tion costs began another sharp rise in early 
1919. Concurrently, building activity 
showed a sharp increase, but this was 
due largely to the post-War housing short- 
age (another form of population shift), 
and it soon died down. The general boom 
did not begin until 1922, which was also 
the year in which rentals finally caught 
up with construction costs as the latter 
retreated from their dizzy emergency 
peaks. 


Today we are located somewhere be- 
tween twelve and eighteen months below 
the “normal” line. Repeating the familiar 
pattern, costs have already begun their 
early increase, while rents are lagging 
behind. Certainly on the basis of past 
experience we must now wait for the rent 
line to catch up with the construction 
costs line before we find a “boom.” Which 
is exactly the conclusion to which our 
previous theorizing led us in the case of 
the hypothetical Mr. Bull. 

From these charts of past cycles we 
can draw two pragmatic conclusions which 
are of some value if used with proper res- 
ervation. The first is that rising costs 
have always been the precursor—though 
not the cause—of rising building volume. 
The second is that in all three booms no 
considerable construction ever resulted 
until rents reached an economic adjust- 
ment with costs; the time required for 
adjustment has varied widely, but the 
pattern of cause and effect has always 
remained the same. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A NEW BUILDING CODE 


for New York heartens a $225,000,000 building market 
with a new high in progressive regulation. 


Beitpine codes in the older cities of this 
country, with few exceptions, have always 
been more of a hindrance than a help to 
the construction industry, and have op- 
erated several times more efficiently as 
excuses for municipal graft than as public 
protection. Last month, after nearly a 
decade of unremitting effort, New York 
City was ready to step out of this class 
with a new building code which is one of 
the most progressive in the land. It will go 
into effect January 1. 

It was back in 1928 that Mayor James 
J. Walker in one of his less flippant mo- 
ments asked the Merchant’s Association 
of New York to undertake a study of 
proposed revisions. Contractor John Lowry 
was appointed chairman of a committee 
to undertake the work, was given the 
assistance of more than 125 technical men. 
Submitted to the Board of Aldermen in 
November, 1932, it finally received official 
approval last month. Although somewhat 
battle-scarred by this prolonged manhan- 
dling, it was still a sound document. 


Form, Administration. The simple and uni- 
form arrangement of the new code makes 
reference much easier; all items of a like 
nature are gathered under the same head- 
ings instead of being scattered throughout 
the old code and its amending ordinances; 
all rules affecting building construction, 
such as plastering, plumbing, elevators, 
etc., are brought together in the one code. 
Improvements in materials and techniques 
not contemplated when the old code was 
drawn are recognized in less severe re- 
quirements for certain types of structures 
and the performance standards open the 
way for many new materials and methods 
of construction and permit of economies 
not before possible. 

Administration of the code is aided by 
placing greater responsibility on those 
concerned with design and construction. 
Plans for new buildings and for structural 
changes affecting public health and safety 
must be accompanied by an affidavit of a 
registered architect or licensed engineer 
stating that the plans as filed comply 
with the code and other governing laws 
and regulations (except as_ specifically 
noted). This requirement may be waived 
for one and two family residences or any 
construction costing less than $10,000. 
Application for a certificate of occupancy 
must be accompanied by an affidavit from 
the registered architect, licensed engineer, 
or construction superintendent who filed 
the plans or who supervised the construc- 
tion work, stating that the building has 
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been erected according to the approved 
plans and conforms to the laws governing 
building construction. 


Standards. The new code sets up test 
standards instead of arbitrary require- 
ments, using the standard specifications of 
the American Society for Testing Materials 
wherever possible. This does away with 
the need for manufacturing products es- 
pecially to conform with the New York 
code and extends uniformity in both test- 
ing and manufacturing procedures. This 
will be of advantage to both manufacturers 
and contractors and tends toward greater 





Underwood & Underwood 


Chairman John Lowry 


economy in both manufacture and con- 
struction. 

Fire resistive and structural require- 
ments are set up on the basis of perform- 
ance, instead of restricting materials and 
methods of construction to the few types 
specifically mentioned in the existing codes. 
This opens up the way for many new mate- 
rials and types of construction which can 
meet the required tests. For example, the 
fire resistive qualities of fireproofed wood 
doors are recognized and their much wider 
application made possible. 

By permitting thinner masonry panel 
walls in skeleton steel structures, not only 
will the cost of masonry be reduced, but 
the lighter masonry will need less steel to 
support it. The old code called for walls 12 
in. thick and required 8 in. of fireproofing 
on exterior columns. The new code permits 
panel walls of solid brick 8 in. thick or 
10 in. of brick and hollow tile backup, and 
accepts 4 in. of brick or 2% in. of hollow 
tile for any exterior column fireproofing. 
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Economies in the construction «©: my}tj. 
family dwellings are made possibl: by the 
introduction of a new class of “Fire. 
protected Structures,” intermediate be- 
tween “Fireproof” and “Non-fire proof” 
Apartments of the fire-protected class may 
be built 100 ft. or nine stories, and sych 
apartments will undoubtedly become the 
common building type instead of the six 
story non-fireproof apartments now pre- 
vailing. The slight additional cost of fire. 
protected over non-fireproof construction 
will be more than offset by the advantage 
of the additional three stories, and the 
more expensive fireproof construction now 
required for buildings over six stories high 
will only be used where, zoning permitting, 
considerably higher apartment buildings 
are thought worthwhile. 

In the fire-protected structures, open 
webbed steel joists may be used for second- 
ary floor members, protected by a top slab 
of 2 in. thick reenforced concrete or gyp- 
sum, or stone or cinder concrete poured 
over ribbed lath, and underneath a hung 
ceiling of gypsum or cement plaster on 
metal lath. 


Plumbing and Gas Piping. Perhaps the most 
radical change is in the method of deter- 
mining the required size of soil, waste and 
vent pipes. Each fixture is given a certain 
value in fixture units, depending upon the 
quantity and rate of discharge. A lavatory 
is thus valued at one fixture unit and a 
water closet at six. The required size of a 
drain, main or vent is determined by the 
sum of all the fixture units connected to it. 
This system furnishes a much sounder 
basis for design than that used in the pres- 
ent code, which is seriously defective for 
very tall or very large buildings. It will 
simplify the work of laying out plumbing 
systems and that of checking plans. 


Reenforced Concrete. Reenforced concrete 
construction under the prevailing require- 
ments places the highly competent engi- 
neer on the same basis as the untrained 
man who merely mixes some cement, sand 
and gravel with water and dumps them 
into a form. It has been proved that with 
proper safeguards by tests and supervision 
reenforced concrete structures of ample 
strength can be built with far less material 
than is required under the existing code. 
The new code permits the use of these im- 
proved methods under adequate safeguards. 


Wood Frame. Requirements for wood frame 
construction have been changed so as to 
check some of the worst practices of jerry- 
builders in this type of building, and to 
provide for sounder and safer construction. 
Some of these provisions may result in 4 
slight increase in cost, such as the require- 
ment for fire-stopping at each floor, but 
these were included deliberately, on the 
ground that the greater durability and 
safety of the structure would more than 
offset the slight increase in initial cost. 
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THE CHICAGO TAXPAYER 


is not numerous but shows high originality. Facts and figures 


on a panel of four. 


In its February and July issues, Tue 
\rcHITECTURAL ForuM presented two 
ls of taxpayers, one from Manhattan, 

ne from Philadelphia, together with a 
ummation of their finances, and examined 
them with a view to their essential char- 
ter as hedges on real estate futures. This 
nonth Tue ARcHITECTURAL Forum looks 
ot four from Chicago, expects in the near 
‘xture to examine a like number from San 


pane 


Francisco. 


Chicago is one of the most realty-wise 
cities in the U. S. Its history includes one 
of the most spectacular urban land booms 
on record, and an awareness of the virtues 
of city planning far in advance of most 
contemporary municipalities. During the 
depression, however, its business section 
fell into an unhappy state of flux, with no 
man quite sure where the new values in 
land were going to go in relation to their 
pre-depression locations. Result has been 


I, An old, three-storied house, reduced to 
housing roomers and a beauty shop, and 
clearing about $800 over taxes each year 
occupied this site, owned by President Henry 
R. Levy of the Studebaker Corp. The new 
taxpayer houses a popular priced, all-night 
restaurant and five small specialty shops 
(rental: $150 per month each) which draw 
their custom from the surrounding rooming 
houses. The plan is very simple. Exterior is 
of stainless steel and dark blue glass iron 
macotta. Architect: Leo Steif. 


BEFORE AFTER 


ASSESSED VALUATION $50,000 $100,000 (est) 


TAXES 1,000 2,000 
RENTS 1,800 16,500 
MORTGAGES none none 
COST of d molition and 


new bu ling 


.. 50,000 





a spotty, uncoordinated development in 
recovery with no definite trend toward a 
new section of town. 

So far as taxpayers are concerned, this 
indecisiveness has been a decidedly re- 
straining influence. Compared with New 
York, for instance, the number of such 
buildings erected is negligible. Nor is their 
architectural standard as high. Gathered 
together here are four of the best, and it 
is safe to say that their best feature in 
every case is their financial statement. 

In the case of the B/G Restaurant 
(below) it was necessary to reexamine the 
definition of what constitutes a taxpayer. 
During harder times the word meant ex- 
actly what it said: it was a structure de- 
signed to meet the taxes on an expensive 
piece of land, and as such it was logically 
limited in height to two or at the most 
three stories. Today, however, with capital 
flowing more freely and business leases 
showing more vitality, the form of the 
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taxpayer has been adapted to another use. 
Thus in the case of the B/G taxpayer, a 
study of the surroundings made it evident 
that the flow of business could hardly war- 
rant a higher building than was there 
erected. Thus the building is in no sense a 
taxpayer, but rather a straightforward 
business property. Which is noteworthy 
because it underlines the fact that this 
type of business building has taken over, 
lock, stock, and barrel, the flashy, sleek 
architectural form originated during the 
depression especially for the taxpayer. 
The improvement over the old box-and- 
gable style of the mid-"Twenties is con- 
siderable. 

The two-story parking lot erected by the 
Field Estate shows a new approach to the 
old problem of the vacant lot. Usual 
practice is either to use such space for 
parking or to build on it. The Field Estate 
realized that the locality was not a profit- 
able one for retail stores or offices, instead 
set about to provide maximum parking 
space for the adjacent hotel and business 
districts. Implicit in the compromise put 
forward by the sagacious Field Estate of 
building simply to double the parking 
space is the fact that parking is a remun- 
erative business, more remunerative in 
this case than building shop and office 


space. 
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2, This property comprises a_ two-story 
building flanked by a one-story building 
visible at the right of the picture. The larger 
(ARCH. 
turning a net 


structure was completed in 1934 
Forum, Feb., 1934, p. 168), 
annual deficit of $5,000 on the old property 
into a small profit after a ten per cent 
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Chicago Architectural Photo Co. 


amortization. Because Owner Anna L. Sears 
was losing about $10,000 a year on the ad- 
joining property, she spent $50,000 last year 
to wreck its building, build the one-story 
taxpayer shown. Today both buildings show 
a combined profit after taxes and depreciation 
of $26,000. Architect: Floyd E. Dougherty. 





THE 


ASSESSED VALUATION 
TAXES . 

RENTS 

MORTGAGES 


COST of demolition and 
new building 


3, The acute local shortage of parking 
space gave rise here to an extremely in- 
genious form of taxpayer. While the ground 
floor is given over in conventional style to 
shops, the second floor and roof of the 
building are served by a ramp which makes 
them available as parking garages with 4 
total car capacity of 175. Meanwhile, as 4 
double hedge against the future of the 
the foundations were con- 
structed to be able to carry two more floors 
when required. Exterior is of Indiana lime 
stone, with glass brick used for second floor 
facing. The first floor is air conditioned. 
When completed the building will cost about 
$200,000. Architect: Alfred S. Alschuler, with 
Associates R. N. Friedman and E. A. Rew 


neighborhood, 


wick. 
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43,500 62,371.06 MC 
33,000 111,378.91 co 
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35,000 100,000 
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4, ugh this double-decker parking lot is not 
is sual sense a taxpayer, it performs precisely 
that ‘unction. Until 1934, when it tore the original 
building down, the Field Estate was losing $18,900 
» year on this property. Left as a barren parking lot, 
it earned about $5,000 a year over taxes. This sum- 
mer Architects Graham, Anderson, Probst and White 
designed and built the double-decker parking garage 
for $21,754, and the Field Estate entered into an ex- 
tremely advantageous agreement whereby the new 
tenants are to pay off this cost in three years, plus 
a yearly rental minimum of $15,000. At 30 cents a car 
and an estimated 500 cars a day, the tenants should 
gross well above this figure, will pay the Field Estate 
a percentage over the $15,000 minimum rental. 


BEFORE AFTER 
ASSESSED VALUATION $432,463 $437,013 (est.) 
TAXES 13,362.15 13,662.14 (est.) 
RENTS .. 18,500 21,000 (est.) 
MORTGAGES none none 
COST of new building skate cow ee 
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PLAYING WITH PLANS 


pays the Manufacturers’ Trust a good dividend and shows 


up some common faults in apartment planning. 


Or rue two partners in the construction 
of an apartment house—the builder and 
the banker—the latter is quite obviously 
the more concerned that the building be an 
economical and financially successful en- 
terprise. Inasmuch as it may be upwards of 
50 per cent his venture, the banker must 
be relatively sure that, apart from being 
built soundly enough to stand up at least 
until the investment is paid out, it will 
rent well during the period of amortization. 

This truism was heavily underlined last 
month in a report for the Mortgage 
Conference of New York by Architect 
Kenneth Berkley Norton, adviser to the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. The report was 
woven around the plan for an apartment 
house which had been submitted to the 
Manufacturers Trust for a building loan, 
and Architect Norton had devoted some 
six typewritten pages to the inference that 
a deal of small apartment houses are not 
designed to make the most possible money 
either for banker or for builder. His con- 
clusion: a rigid technical inspection service 
for the building’s backer should tend to 
produce projects that are economical as 
well as honest. 


Proposal. Architect Norton based his thesis 
on his report dealing with a six-story non- 
fireproof elevator apartment to be built in 
the metropolitan periphery of New York 
City. Who designed the building and who 
the builder was were kept tactfully secret 
by Architect Norton, for he sent back the 
original plan (see below) considerably 
slashed both as to layout and as to costs. 


NO APPROVAL was granted this plan for a 
Manhattan apartment house. Chief errors 
are: 1) the disproportionately large space 
granted to the kitchen-dinette combination 
in the 344 room units (see Roman numeral 
1); 2) the location of the court on the 
street, an arrangement which wastes light 
and air; 3) the extreme length of the ex- 
pensive, fireproofed public corridor (see 
Roman numeral 3) ; 4) the fact that the four- 
room apartments had only one bath (see 
Roman numeral 4); and 5) the narrow 
entrance to many of the units. 
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Together with his suggestions he relayed 
an alternate plan (see next page, below) 
which he had hurriedly sketched, with the 
postscript that further improvements could 
be made on his tentative design. Whether 
or not Architect Norton’s plans could 
be further improved is irrelevant. Point 
remains that his designs at once save 
money and will prove far better from a 
rental standpoint. The comparison is ad- 
visedly relative. 

The apartment house is now temporarily 
in the discard, inasmuch as it could not 
have been completed by October 1, the 
original date set for occupancy. The plot 
was in a good neighborhood that would 
maintain, it was estimated, a rental of ap- 
proximately $23 per room per month. It 
had three street frontages, one on a 40-ft. 
street, one on a 50-ft. street, and the other 
on an 80-ft. street. Architect Norton, after 
surveying the neighborhood, was satisfied 
in general with the type of apartments and 
the general sizes of the rooms. But spe- 
cifically he found much to criticize. Said 
his report: 

@ Kitchen and Dining Alcoves. The plan 
provided for kitchen dining-alcove combi- 
nations. They were planned as two sepa- 
rate rooms with windows in each, the 
kitchen 84% x 11 ft. and the dining room 
81% x 13 ft. (See No. 1, below.) I am heart- 
ily in accord with this arrangement but 
experience has shown that these so-called 
four-room apartments do not command 
the same rent as full four-room units. 
Rents for the proposed units average some- 
where between a three- and a four-room 
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apartment. An unnecessary ar.ount of 
space, in my opinion, was use: for th, 
purpose. 

G Location of Court. As indicated on the 
proposed plan, the court faced on the 89-f; 
street. This is wasteful of natura] light and 
air. 

4 Lack of Cross Ventilation. There were , 
be four three-room apartments Without 
either cross or corner ventilation. (See Np 
2, below.) Modern planning requires that 
every apartment have corner or through 
ventilation. 

@Public Corridor. The proposed plan jp. 
cluded a public corridor 140 ft. lone 
(See No. 3, below.) This space, as required 
by law, is fireproofed, and consequently 
costly to build. A space like the one indi- 
cated will require a porter to do nothing 
but try to keep six hall floors mopped. In 
addition, tenants do not like them, pre. 
ferring smaller, less tenement-like, public 
corridors. Notice the distance six of the 
tenants on each floor would have to walk 
with a dripping paper of garbage to get to 
the incinerator—almost two city blocks. 
G Four-Room Apartments. Only one bath- 
room is provided in the four-room apart- 
ments. (See No. 4, below.) It is desirable. 
and is now customary in new buildings of 
this rent class, to provide bathroom facili- 
ties with each chamber. In addition, as 
originally designed, the one bathroom was 
inconveniently placed. It will be observed 
that it was located far from one chamber-- 
requiring crossing the foyer to reach it. 
@ Apartment Entrances. The entrances for 
several of the apartments are unusually 
long and narrow. A small entry is a 
good feature as it gives an extra amount 
of privacy. A bill collector, for instance, 
can be held there without going into the 
foyer proper, where everyone in the apart- 
ment can overhear the battle. As originally 
designed, however, these four apartment 
entrances would be awkward and a handi- 
cap in renting. 
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G4 -ment of Fixtures. The original 
ws a toilet and a wash-basin facing 


Pa ther in a 5-ft. room. This hardly 
gives room to pass. Location of the kitchen 
equipment, also, was not carefully studied. 
One rule that should always be observed is 
to place the kitchen equipment so that the 


tenants will not have to file between a hot 
-ange and a counter that may be filled with 
plates, ete. ; 

G Apartment Sizes. It will be noted that 
the suggested plan has a 144-room apart- 
ment. These small apartments are rentable 
units, although I don’t subscribe to many 
builders’ idea of having a large percentage 
of their space in small 1-, 11-, and 2-room 
units. While they show higher rents per 
room than the larger units, their net is not 
so high. The class of tenant occupying 
them is generally temporary—resulting in 
more leasing commissions, more repairs 
and redecorating, and a less desirable type 
for any operation, unless, of course, it is in 
the heart of business where the entire 
operation is planned for this type of 
occupancy. 


Revision. Architect Norton then discussed 
his own revisions. Right down the line he 
was out to cut costs by eliminating unnec- 
essary space and to increase rentability by 
correcting the faults he noted above. By 
way of explanation, he wrote: 

@ Kitchen and Dining Alcoves. A saving in 
construction cost without material sacrifice 
in rentability is obtained by reducing the 
size of the kitchens and dining alcoves to 
8x 9 ft., and 9 x 10 ft., respectively. (See 
No. 1, below.) 

Location of Court. The location of the 
court with reference to the width of ad- 
joining streets, has been reversed in the 
revised plan. As changed, the larger court 
fronts on the 40-ft. street, thus using nat- 
ural light and air to better advantage. 

§ Cross Ventilation. In place of four apart- 
ments without cross or corner ventilation, 
notice that every apartment has either 
corner or through ventilation. 
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Architect Norton 


@ Public Corridor. The revised plan re- 
duces the original 140-ft. corridor to two 
small halls 30 ft. long. This arrangement 
naturally separates the two elevators but 
will, without question, be more appealing 
to the tenants. The first floor hall, while a 
trifle larger than the one that is shown 
here for upper floors, can be attractively 
finished and actually add to the appear- 
ance. The arrangement of the small courts 
gives the necessary light for the two halls, 
and at the same time furnishes the neces- 
sary light and cross ventilation for the 
apartment. 


@ Four-Room Apartments. In the revised 
plan the four-room apartments have bath- 
room accommodations for each chamber 
with access, in each case, directly from 
the adjoining chamber. As is the present 
custom, one of the bathrooms is equipped 
with a tub and the other with a glass- 
enclosed stall shower. 

Q Apartment Entrances. The revised plan 
eliminates the necessity for the long nar- 
row apartment entrances provided by the 
original plan. 

@ Arrangement of Fixtures. In the revised 
plan, careful thought has been given to 
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the location of bathroom and kitchen fix- 
tures, and the original defects have been 
corrected. 


Gests. Architect Norton thereupon turned 
to a recital of statistical evidence in sup- 
port of his revisions. Features include a 
saving of almost 20 per cent in overall cost 
together with a jump from 235 to 245 
rooms. Estimated gross income would thus 
be increased some $3,000 per year. The 
comparison of the original plan and the 


revised plan: 
Proposed Plan Revised Plan 


BAO ASGR. ccccccccceces 19,000 sq. ft. 19,000 sq. ft 
Building Area ......-. 15,150 sq. ft. 13,300 sq. ft 
COVOTORE ccc cccccevecs 80 per cent 70 per cent 
Apartments per floor. ... 12 13 
Rooms per floor........ 40 41% 
Sq. Ft. Bidg. per Room. 379 320 
Ct bt ceeneeek ben the 1,060,000 900,000 


Total rooms in building 235 245 


Total apartments in 


RE owesses : 70 76 
Cost at 35c¢ per cu. ft $371,000 $315,000 
Gross Income at $23 

de. $64,860 $67 620 


Such reports as this are nothing extraor- 
dinary to Kenneth Berkley Norton. Tall, 
spare Architect Norton went from the Co- 
lumbia School of Architecture to the Man- 
hattan firm of Warren and Wetmore. For 
them, just prior to joining up with the 
artillery, he designed the Hotel Commo- 
dore. During the boom twenties, in asso- 
ciation with the late J. E. R. Carpenter, 
he planned many a swank Manhattan 
apartment building, along Park and Fifth 
Avenues. From his board during that 
period went drawings for the Lincoln 
Building, the Mayfair House, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Building, some %80,000,- 
000 worth of cooperative apartments. 
During the depression he was retained by 
Manufacturers Trust to advise its Real 
Estate Department. In 1935 he organized 
for Manufacturers Trust a Building Loan 
Department, which he conducted until the 
first of this year. At that time, he was 
retained as supervising architect in order 
to allow him to get his private practice 
running smoothly once more, as well as to 
attend to his supervisory activities for the 
Prudential and the Bowery. 


A HAPPIER REVISION by Architect Norton 
increased the theoretical gross income of the 
apartment by $3,000 a year, effected an over- 
all saving of about 20 per cent. Main features 
of the change are: 1) reduction in the size 
of the kitchen-dinette units; 2) reorientation 
of the plan to increase the court area while 
facing the largest percentage of it away from 
the street; 3) shortening of the public cor- 
ridor space; and 4) introduction of cross- 
or corner ventilation into every unit. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


level off slightly in the face of a continued contraseasonal 


decline in construction. 


As mid-summer passed its peak, both 
labor and material prices tended to level 
off. Contracts for building tradesmen, call- 
ing for increases which in the most part 
sent wages back to 1929’s scale, were in 
effect for nearly all trades by July, while 
material manufacturers, sober after their 
bout of heady Spring costs, were rec- 
ognizing how depressive to any residential 
boom continued increases would be. 
This situation was mirrored in the 
monthly small house cost index of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for July. 
The majority of the 26 cities reporting in- 
dicated small change over April’s high 
levels. A few, indeed, declined; and where 
the increases were recorded, they were 
not so large as in the past. Thus, in 
District No. 2, the cost of the base house 
declined from April to July in Atlantic 
City, N. J., remained substantially the 


The House on Which Costs Are Reported is 
a detached 6-room house of 24,000 cubic 
feet volume. Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and lavatory on first floor; 3 
bedrooms and bath on second floor. Ex- 
terior is wide-board siding with brick and 
stucco as features of design. Best quality 
materials and workmanship are used. 

The house is not completed ready for 
occupancy. It includes all fundamental 
structural elements, an attached 1-car 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb- 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and 
complete insulation. It does not include 
wall-paper nor other wall nor ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fix- 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, 
screens, weather stripping, nor window 
shades. 

Reported costs include, in addition to 
material and labor costs, compensation 
insurance, an allowance for contractor’s 
overhead and transportation of materials, 
plus 10 per cent for builder’s profit. 

Reported costs do not include the cost 
of land nor of surveying the land, the 
cost of planting the lot, nor of providing 
walks and driveways; they do not include 
architect’s fee, cost of building permit, 
financing charges, nor sales costs. 

In figuring costs, current prices on the 
same building materials list are obtained 
every three months from the same dealers, 
and current wage rates are obtained from 
the same reputable contractors and op- 
erative builders. 
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same in Camden, N. J., rose slightly in 
Newark, N. J. Largest cost increase reg- 
istered for the period from April to July 
was in White Plains, N. Y., where the 
base house would now cost 12.4 per cent 
more than early in the spring. Largest 
decrease, 7.9 per cent, was in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Below are shown the cost data from the 
26 cities reporting for June, together with 
similar data for the past six quarters. 
Another 44 cities report in the interven- 
ing months. Similarly collected data are 
given on the cubic foot costs. Beside the 
table is detailed a specific description of 
the standard house upon which each 
month bids have been asked and made. 
The value of such a compilation lies 
obviously in the relative trends revealed 


rather than in the absolute values quoted. 
* oe * 


Another analysis of rising home cost: 
came last month from Wayne C. Kil. 
bourne’s Family Economics Bureau of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance (y. 
After surveying 83 cities, large and small 
the Northwestern indicated that the house 
which cost $4,000 in 1936 now costs 
$4,602, a 15 per cent increase. Viewed 
at closer range, the estimates show a 514 
per cent increase since March 1, with 
present costs at 94.8 per cent of 1926-1929 
boom levels. And of sixteen major cities, 
in five—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Minne. 
apolis, San Francisco, and Seattle—resi- 
dential construction prices exceed those 
of the 1926-1929 levels. Conclusions of the 
survey: rising prices have blighted the 
small house market; will cause perhaps as 
high as a 25 per cent lift in rents; and have 
caused most of the distressed property to 
be taken off the market. 








FEDERAL HOM 
DISTRICTS, STATES, AND CUBIC-FOOT 
CITIES cosT TOTAL BUILDING COST 
JULY JULY JULY APRIL JAN. OCT. JULY APRIL JAN. 
1937 1936 1937 1937 1937 1936 1936 1936 1936 
NO. 2—NEW YORK: 
NEW JERSEY: 

LANTIC CITY $0.257 $0.239 6,173 $6.7 6107 $5.6 725 $5.768 $5.8 
CAMDEN 2, a 6 Ee ee Se ee See 
cae an ous 270 241 6.474 6,400 071 5811 5,794 5,787 57 

oa 
A ' 52 222 6,048 98 5569 5 5 5.198 5 
BUFFALO 27) 237 6.50] é 108 5 250 5 eer 5 700 3 483 4 
WHITE PLAINS . 286 241 6.857 6.100 6137 5.777 5779 5718 56 
NO. 6—INDIANAPOLIS: 
INDIANA: 
EVANSVILLE ee 233 5816 5816 5518 5586 5,585 5,570 
INDIANAPOLIS 26 242 5890 5921 5540 5558 5802 5,755 5 
SOUTH BEND .. .266 244 6,395 6,349 6,180 5,906 5,849 5,844 
MICHIGAN: 
DETROIT 266 221 6,379 6278 5398 5297 5293 5,265 5 
GRAND RAPIDS . en a 216 5560 5547 5294 5138 5.174 5,174 
NO. 8—DES MOINES: 
IOWA: 
ES ee 270 255 6,483 6444 6090 6,246 6,130 6,072 6,0 
MINNESOTA: 
ERS eee 5 ee 266 236 6,373 3,990 97 5,765 5,671 5,616 
RNS og 288 230 6,911 6442 6049 5628 5,523 5,284 52 
MISSOURI: 
re 258 221 6,198 5,73! 5,38 5240 5,311 5,304 5,22 
NE od. i'n a ft wien ae oe 27) 246 6,512 6590 6227 5,918 5,915 5,976 5% 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
PS tie oN Lk ee 253 234 6,062 6,002 5,743 5,524 5614 5,529 5A 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
SIOUX FALLS a 23 6,263 5,999 5839 5716 5,711 5é 


NO. {{—PORTLAND: 


IDAHO: 

ree 261 234 
MONTANA: 

GREAT FALLS 297 275 
OREGON: 

PORTLAND 252 221 
TAH: 

SALT LAKE CITY 266 241 
WASHINGTON: 

CE acs iris teen v tts 277 237 

SPOKANE ..... 283 238 


78°: 
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6,214 
7,125 


Vi 
t 


6375 6166 5820 5,915 5,793 5 
6642 6659 6045 5,977 5690 5,587 5,7 
6/4 6543 6375 6173 5.712 5 

Fo: UM 
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A house uses cement for: 

|. Foundations 

2. Walls 

3. Floors 

4. Roof 

5. Steps 

6. Porches 

1. Walks 


8. Drives 


Mendelsohn and Chermayeff, Architects 
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BEHIND THE PRICE 


of cement, one of Building’s 
most intricate problems. 


Cement, which comprises 4.38 per cent 
of home construction costs, is tangled in 
one of the most complex price structures 
within the building industry. Last month 
the intricacies of this structure were aired 
by the Federal Trade Commission in a 
report which was the prelude to an in- 
vestigation of the entire industry on a 
charge of price monopoly. Crux of the 
FTC complaint, which last year took the 
form of the eventually defeated Wheeler 
Anti-Basing Point Price Bill, is that the 
system by which cement producers arrive 
at a delivered market price eliminates com- 
petition and coincidentally boosts the price 
of cement. To illustrate its contention the 
FTC report recited the following example: 
“On October 23rd, 1936 there were sub- 
mitted to the War Department for use by 
the United States at Fort Devers, Mass., 
requiring 225 barrels of cement, seven 
identical bids from seven different pro- 
ducers differently located.” 

The Commission’s complaint asserts that 
this suspicious uniformity is due to the 
basing point system. Under this, cement 
producers have established some sixty base 
points throughout the United States, es- 
tablishing for every locality a single fixed 
price for delivered cement. This price is 
arrived at by adding to the nearest base 
point price the cost of transportation. In 
the case where two firms are competing for 
a cement order, their delivered price re- 
mains the same even though one company 
have to pay freight charges twice as 
as the other because it is further away 

the base point market. The con- 
t n of the FTC is that if the firm with 
t gher freight charges can afford to 

ete at the same price, it must be able 


1) 


to make a profit; and that therefore the 
firm with the lower freight charges must 
make an even greater—and perhaps ex- 
orbitant—profit on the basis of a too high 
base point price. 

In rebuttal the cement producers point 
with some justification to the widespread 
use of the delivered price in other in- 
dustries and to the peculiar anatomy 
of their own business. Cement, a stand- 
ard product which must sift through a 
screen with 40,000 holes per square inch, 
requires a larger capital investment per 
unit value of annual output than any other 
building material, approximately $2.50 per 
barrel (as contrasted to the average de- 
livered barrel price of $1.50). Cement 
kilns are the largest moving machinery in 
the world, while the power installation 
required for a single cement plant pro- 
duces enough electricity to give light and 
power to a city of 150,000. To make one 
barrel of cement weighing 376 lbs., re- 
quires 200 Ibs. of coal and 600 Ibs. of raw 
material. At full capacity a cement plant 
must make an allowance of 30 cents per 
$1.50 barrel for overhead. When volume 
slips down to 40 per cent—where it has 
been for several years—overhead charges 
rise to 75 cents on the barrel. From these 
facts it is apparent that volume of pro- 
duction is peculiarly vital to the cement 
industry. 

Contention of the cement producers is 
that the basing point system allows them 
to maintain volume by in effect making 
customers in accessible towns pay part of 
the freight charges required to reach the 








Rising construction costs are hard to 
explain to the prospective home buyer 
who sees $1,000 added on to last year’s 
$5,000 house. Smart merchandising calls 
for an explanation packed with facts. To 
the architect and the builder Tut Forum 
presents herewith a battery of simple, ac- 
curate facts about another of Building’s 
basic materials. 
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more distant markets whose orders are 
needed to maintain a profit-making vol- 
ume for the industry as a whole. How long 
the cement producers will continue to 
make customers near the basing points 
help defray the costs of those far from 
basing points will be determined by the 
outcome of the current FTC investigation. 

Further investigation of the anatomy 
of cement reveals the following typical 
cost breakdown for a barrel of cement 
whose average national selling price today 
is $1.50: 


Manufacturing costs ! 29% 
Packing and shipping costs 2% 
Overhead and selling costs 14% 
Capital and depreciation 

charges* 23% 
Freight indeterminate 
Sacks** 16% 


There are present besides the threat in 
the FTC investigation, three problems in 
the cement industry. The first is the old 
one of the importation of cement from 
Belgium and Denmark. For the first half 
of this year these imports totaled a mere 
500,000 barrels, which is only about 1 
per cent of U.S. production; but the figure 
represented a jump of 60 per cent over 
the corresponding total for 1936, and these 
imports have been dumped in the larger 
coastal towns at prices which severely 
undercut the local base price. Imported 
cement can achieve this disquieting level 
because it is handled by labor which gets 
approximately one-third the U.S. pay; 
because it is shipped for nearly nothing 
across the Atlantic in the form of ballast 
for returning U.S. export bottoms. 

By contrast, transportation costs for 
U.S. cement are steep, not infrequently 
running up as high as one-third of the 
consumer price. Indeed, it is generally 
considered uneconomical to ship cement 
beyond a radius of 200 miles. Which leads 


*Based on 50 per cent production. 
**Sacks cost 10 cents each new, are customarily 
returned to the producer. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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NO DEPRECIATION 


A unique building insurance 
plan imported from Germany. 


Last month, in the State of New York, 
intentions of incorporation were filed and 
a charter issued for a type of institution 
completely new to the U. S.—new, indeed, 
to the world save for one lone German 
counterpart. Thus waiting only on de- 
tails of organization and financing to begin 
operations was the Property-Life Insur- 
ance Co. of America. Its theory, in the 
words of the German economist to whom 
goes credit for both theory and practice: 
“The insurance of the productive capacity 
of capital.” Its purpose, in the words of 
the enabling act passed in New York: 


“Insurance on . all kinds of building 





Dr. Hans Heymann Rez Hardy, Jr. 


or parts thereof, against total or partial 
loss or damage, including loss by reason 
of total or partial depreciation, occurring 
prior to or existing at the expiration of 
the insurance.”* 

This statement describes the most re- 
cent step to be taken by Dr. Hans Hey- 
mann, who has spent twelve years working 
out the theory of property-life insurance, 
ten more years solicitously watching over 
the one company thus far operating, 
Berlin’s Hausleben Gesellschafft. Some 
thirty years ago, young Hans Heymann 
heard Frederick W. Taylor, first and most 
famed of the efficiency experts, expound 
his ideas on scientific management before 
the American Society of Engineers. He 
has since characterized the lecture as “the 
event of my young commercial life.” He 
subsequently went back to Germany, 


(Continued on page 66) 


*Note that property-life insurance does not 
cover fire, tornado, earthquake, equivalent 
losses from accidental causes. 
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BUILDING STATIC 


as market passes mid-summer. 
climb slowly but significantly. 


Rents continue to 
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imbued with Expert Taylor’s advice op 
analyzing a problem, testing the utilit, 
of each component, and synthesizing the 
parts into an improved whole. For the 
next ten years he was busy adapting this 
theory and extending it from the scientife. 
management of industry’s technical as. 
pects to the scientific management of the 
capital back of that industry. Twelve years 
ago he launched the Hausleben (Gesell. 
schafft, as a test of his answer. It has 
grown in resources from 60,000 gold marks 
to 900,000 gold marks before being 
dragged down in the crash which involved 
a number of banks and insurance com. 
panies. Last month he was prepared to 
continue testing his answer to the problem 
of safeguarding capital investment, this 
time in the US. 


Function. The Property-Life Insurance 
Company of America plans at the outset 
to insure only income-producing build 
ings. The act passed in New York details 
very specifically what the insurance covers. 
First, it covers total depreciation, by 
which is meant cessation of income pro- 
ductivity through total loss or damage from 
other than accidental causes. For this, 
total indemnity is granted. Next, it covers 
partial depreciations, which include “sink- 
ing of parts of the building; sub-soil water; 
dry-rot; fungus; dampness of rooms; cracks 


A Weather-tight Building in ceiling, supporting walls, or pillars; 


leakage in roofing; and bursting of water 


eee een 








T. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL, Washington, D. C., new Female Receiv- pipes caused by natural deterioration, or 
ing Ward, recently completed, is one of many hospital buildings calked by damage to the buildings and parts and 
with Pecora. Where buildings are designed for long years of service, it is appurtenances thereof from __ external 
essential that a permanent calking compound such as Pecora be used to seal causes.” Third, it covers machinery, me- 
all joints around windows and exterior door frames and to point up masonry. chanical and electrical equipment against 
Pecora is the pioneer compound for this purpose, and ever since 1908, when | total or partial loss or damage through 
first introduced, it has been specified and used by leading architects and | depreciation. 
builders. Its absolute dependability is a matter of years of record. Properly Strictly speaking, of course, this is no 
applied, it will not dry out, chip or crack. Owners and building operators, life insurance at all. It is a hybrid, com- 
too, have a special interest in Pecora Calking Compound because it is an pounded in equal parts of life and casualty. 
important factor in helping to reduce heat And it is rather less expensive, on the 


losses, and in preventing structural deteri- average, than life insurance. 


oration. 


{| 
| Air Conditioning 


Suppose a new apartment building, cost- 
ing and appraised at $100,000. The com- 
pany’s examiners, who will probably have 
taken soil borings, pried into topography, 
and put the structure to an extremely 
thoroughgoing set of tests, submit as their 
ae — ore a — rs is * = 

: ad the estimate been less than ten years 
At right: This New Type High-Pressure Cartridge meV Ee 3 ‘ or more than 100 years, the building would 


Calking Gun (patent applied for) is a great Time and - : a ne of 
Material Saver. Pecora Calking Compound is packed CALKING GUN not have been insured. With a policy © 
in Non-Refillable metal cartridges of approximately $100,000 covering the 50 years, the — 

then starts paying premiums which, in his 


One Quart and One Pint capacity. 
case, would amount to approximately 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalog or write direct to us $1,600 per year. Should his building have 
developed damages from depreciation to 


™ - , 

Pee | m the extent of $5,000 after one year, the 
ora aint Co pany. ame. company would indemnify him to that ex- 

Er «S Speman Lanes tent on receipt of the repair bills, and his 

Fourth and Venango Streets —¥*t- 1862 by Smith Bowen PHILADELPHIA, PA. building might once more be brought 


o.° ev a] if 
Also Makers of MORTAR STAINS @ SASH PUTTIES @ SUCTION MASTIC up to the proper competitive level ‘ 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Calked Joints 
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MODERN... 
inside as well as out 


. Lidia, ATeuluas Hoy t spect bf Sean Linoleum 
hai Siews — Sealex Wall Linoleum or wa ll; 


Every single floor in this modern house is Sealex Linoleum. 
Many of the walls are of Sealex Wall Linoleum. Architect 
Burnham Hoyt took advantage of the trend toward lino- 
leum to make this residence modern throughout. Naturally 
he specified Sealex. It satisfies the most exacting demands 
of beauty and performance. 

Supplied in a remarkably wide range of patterns and 
colors, Sealex Linoleum is also low in cost. Extremely dur- 
able, it never needs refinishing. Clients are delighted by the 
smooth, sanitary, easy to clean surface. Write for our com- 
plete architect’s catalogue file. 
















CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 






The bathroom in this Cherry Hills 
residence, Denver, Colorado is 
equipped with Sealex Linoleum on 
the floor and Sealex Wall Lino- 
leum on the walls. Notice the one- 
piece cove base. An excellent sani- 
tary feature. The living room’s 
great sweep of plain Sealex Lino- 
leum carries out the keynote of 
modern simplicity. 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTER 


aie nial Walls 
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Maxwell A. Norcross, A. I. A. 
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SECTIONAL CONTROL 
Gives Greater Economy 
and Flexibility 


@ In this new Cleveland home, Sectional Control is attained 
by installing two complete Moncrief Winter Air Condition- 
ing Systems which operate independently. 


The first system heats, humidifies, filters and circulates air 
throughout the section of the house occupied by the family; 
the second conditions the air for the service quarters and 
garage. The two circulating air systems are maintained 
separate and distinct. For simplicity, effectiveness and 
economy, nothing yet devised equals a Moncrief Sectional 
Control Winter Air Conditioning System. 


Write for further information on Moncrief Sectional Control 
Winter Air Conditioning Systems; and 
remember, Moncrief Engineers are 


Moncrief Winter 
Ale Gaaiiitiiaie glad to cooperate with architects and 
made in special builders in estimating and laying out 
types for Gas, heating plans. 
Coal, or Oil 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 £—. 49TH ST. s CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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rentability. Obviously, it is to the owner's 
interest to keep the building in good repair 
and to keep depreciation bills down, since 
his matured policy will yield him more. 
Thus the motive for grifting on deprecia- 
tion bills vanishes. 

Further guarantee under the policy js 
the right to borrow to meet what the com- 
pany sponsors call “social obsolescence.” 
Under this category would come the apart- 
ment or office building which was ready to 
compete with all the buildings around it 
when originally built but which with time 
lost value as the surrounding buildings 
offered prospective tenants air condition- 
ing. The owner could borrow to equip his 
structure with the necessary air condi- 
tioning.* 


The Mortgagee. If the $100,000 building 
referred to above belongs entirely to the 
owner, with no liens or mortgages, he could 
at any time end his insurance and claim a 
leaving indemnity or “lapse value.” Thus, 
on his 50-year policy, he might claim 
roughly $20,000 at the end of ten years. 
The formula for his claim can be arbi- 
trarily set at the number of years his policy 
has run times the annual premium plus the 
compound interest minus the administra- 
tion costs minus any claims for indemnity 
through depreciation previously paid up. 
The other alternative open to the owner of 
a mortgage-clear property who because of 
hard times cannot meet his premium pay- 
ments is simply to postpone payments, 
making up for them later through amor- 
tization or by eliminating from the policy’s 
cash value the amount on which he should 
have paid the defaulted premiums during 
harder times. 


These eventualities are, however, pos- 
sible only in the event that the property is 
owned free and clear. In the event of a 
mortgage, the property is in a sort of three- 
way escrow. Company, owner, and mort- 
gagee are thus partners in the venture. 
Should the owner, because of depression or 
private losses, be minded to end the policy, 
clearing as much as possible out of the 
venture, he must first obtain the permis- 
sion of his mortgagee, the policy and risk 
being integral with the mortgage. It is 
hardly conceivable that the mortgagee 
would agree to end the agreement on the 
terms of the “lapse value” referred to 
above. This being the case, the only alter- 
native resting with the mortgagor is to 
pay off the balance of the mortgage, and 
then redeem what cash he can through 
lapse value. 


(Continued on page 70) 


*But he could only borrow as much money 4S 
he had previously paid in premiums plus the 
compound interest on those payments, or, 10 
other words, the reserves actually accumulated 
against his property. 
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“Pureaire” kitchen (patented and patents 
pending) made by The Parsons Co., De- 
troit, Mich. For the shelving, sink, back- 
splash, oven door and door trim, and racks 
on cabinet doors, standard equipment is 
Monel. 


ORE room in each apartment for 

living! And more tenants living 
in each house. Any of your clients who 
have space to rent can see how those 
advantages mount into money. 

Those advantages you offer when 
you specify the Parsons “Pureaire” 
unit. For here, if you please, in one 
sturdy steel cabinet, is a gas or electric 
range, oven, refrigerator, sink and cup- 
boards. The entire kitchen takes less 
space than a clothes closet — and dis- 
appears from sight when you close the 
doors 
id this unit—and spare rooms 
ne livable apartments. Landlords 
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report higher rentals, quicker rentals— 
and more apartments per building. In 
fact, 75% of the sales of these “Pure- 
aire” units have been re-orders. 

“Pureaire” delivers the economy 
born of substantial construction for 
long life. The designers know that most 
users will be non-owners, and they have 
provided for rough treatment. 

The sink, oven door and door trim, 
and racks on the cabinet doors are 
heavy gauge Monel *—the same Nickel 
alloy that fights off rust and corrosion 


MONEL 


*Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to 
an alloy containing qugremenately two-thirds 
Nickel i 

mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by International Nickel. 


The “Pureaire” increases income 
from small apartments ...and uses 
the same quality metal you use in 
your biggest layouts - MONEL 


A 
KITCHEN 
COMPLETE 
IN 

JUST 

8 

SQUARE 
FEET! 






in the finest kitchens in the land. You 
know that Monel is solid . . . it cannot 
crack or chip. Heavy pots make no 
dents in Monel. Even after years of use, 
its satiny finish still attracts tenants. 
“Pureaire” you'll find a sound rec: 
ommendation, which brings profits to 
your clients, and profits to you. Write 
to-day for full description and prices. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


one-third copper. This alloy is 
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Bellevue -Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


PROVIDE BALANCED HEAT 
IN BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


World-Famous Philadelphia Hotel 
Carries Out Webster Heating 
Modernization Program 


PERFECT COMFORT FOR GUESTS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The world-famous | 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel took advantage 
of the opportunity to provide better | 
heating service for guests by installing | 
the Webster Moderator System of Steam | 
Heating early in 1936. 

Because the Webster Moderator Sys- | 
tem supplies continuous mild heat to 
each of the Bellevue-Stratford’s 2,518 
radiators, there is no on-and-off heating 
with its alternate “cold 70” and over- 
heating. Room temperatures are ade- 
quate at all times regardless of changes 
in outdoor weather conditions. 

F. J. Malloy, Chief Engineer of the | 
Bellevue-Stratford, states: “Our chief 
concern has always been to provide per- 
fect heating comfort for guests regard- | 
less of the severity of the weather. With 
the Webster Moderator System, we have 
achieved that result.” 

Although better accommodations for 
guests was their principal objective, per- | 
formance records show that the Bellevue- 
Stratford substantially reduced the cost | 
of heating by installing the Webster 
Moderator System. 

Prior to modernization, Webster en- 
gineers estimated that coal consumption 
would be reduced 150 tons during March 
and April, 1936, the period set aside for 
the working out of operating procedure. 
Just how accurate this estimate proved to 
be is shown by the fact that actual fuel 
savings during March and April, 1936, 
amounted to 154 tons. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1888 
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Continued from page 68) 


In Germany the original Hausleben 
Gesellschafft also undertook to a limited 
extent the insurance of residential prop- 
erty. In this country, however, Property- 
Life will eschew this type of business for 
the time being for two very good reasons. 
In the first place the average home owner 
has not yet been sufficiently educated to 
the idea of depreciation to make his home 
a good insurance risk against it. And in 
the second place the underwriting of small 
policies is far too expensive a proposition 
for a young company to undertake with 
impunity. 


Operations. The enabling legislation for 
the Property-Life Insurance Co. of America 
was jockeyed through New York’s legisla- 
ture chiefly through the lobbying ability of 
Harold Lyon, a bluff and genial public re- 
lations expert who has been publicity 


| counsel to the savings banks of New York 


for some years. His keen nose first sniffed 
the possibilities of life insurance for realty 
about a year ago, when he heard meticu- 
lous Dr. Heymann propound the theories 
at a luncheon in Manhattan’s Columbia 
University Club. Dr. Heymann was sent 
to Charles A. Miller, president of the 
Savings Bank Trust Co., who believed 
the idea sound and practical. Promptly 
the work started on preparing the first 
American company. 

By last month progress included the 
necessary enabling acts in Illinois as well 





Rea Hardy, Jr. 


Publicist Harold Lyon 


as New York, the legal assurance that 
under an omnibus clause Pennsylvania's 
realty would be eligible. The company is 
geared to insure throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. The scope is practically limitless. 
The horizon includes the insurance of 
other property besides realty: there have 
been considerations to extend it to mobile 
property as well—ships, railroad trains, 
and engines. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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ALONE 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


WHAT'S INSIDE? 


In the Anystream Shower 
Head, it’s the prectsion-tooled 
movement of six slotted 
plungers that determines the 
type of shower you get. A 
flood shower when they are 
fully extended and a fine- 
spray needle shower when 
retracted. 









WHAT'S INSIDE? 


In a watch, it’s not the 
beauty of the outer case, 
but the precisely machined 
springs and balances that 
assure split-second accuracy 


in time-keeping. 









Performance—as well as appearance 
—will determine your clients’ satisfaction 
one year and many years from now —— 
a 


Of course your clients expect their shower equipment to have beauty, 
but even more important are such questions as—What about its in- 
ternal construction? ... How does it work?... Will it clog up easily? 
. -- Does it adjust to the satisfaction of every person who uses it? 


When you specify Speakman showers, you can be sure of high quality 
standards and faultless operation to safeguard your reputation for 
years to come. Consider the Speakman Anystream Shower Head? for 
instance. Here you have a shower that meets every requirement— 
satisfies every member of the family—and is sturdily built to give 
years of satisfactory service. Turn a small lever and instantly the 
shower is changed from a flood to a fine needle spray. And what's 
more, it’s self-cleaning—just can’t clog up. 


For more than 67 years, the Speakman name has been identified with 
quality. In schools, clubs, hospitals, office buildings, apartment 
houses, homes and institutions of every kind, you find Speakman 
showers and Speakman fixtures giving the kind of satisfactory service 
that merits your confidence. 


Whether your immediate job be new construction or remodeling 

. » whether it be a public or private building, in the complete 
Speakman line with its wide price range, you have a choice of many 
types and trim to please every taste—to fit every purse—and to give 
the comfort and efficient service your client expects you to provide. 


In Sweet’s 1937 Catalog File you will find details of many types of 
shower installations; also the Mixometer, the Si-Flo Flush Valve, the 
Graceline Sink Fixture and other popular items of the Speakman 
Line. If you wish, we will gladly send you literature covering any 
or all of these items. SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, 
DEL. Quality fixtures since 1869. 


PEAKMAN _ . 


SHOWERS » SHOWER HEADS + BATH FIXTURES © SI-FLO (SILENT) FLUSH VALVES 
LAVATORY FIXTURES * SINK FIXTURES * INSTITUTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


SSS “SHOWERS anv FIXTURES 


SEI 
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RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 





NO MORE 
STAIR CLIMBING 


Introducing the Latest Idea 
In Modern Home Comfort 


It had to come! The day of weary, heart- 
straining stair climbing is over for those who 
prefer every modern convenience in their 
home. Sedgwick Residence Elevators are now 
available for general home use in new 
electric styles. Push button control. Automatic 
features. Sale and smooth riding. And at a 
cost moderate enough to offer no serious 
obstacle to those who are building even a 
modest residence. 
Installations can be 
made readily in old 
residences with sur- 
prisingly little al- 
teration work in 
most instances. 


In families where 
age or infirmity 
makes stair climb- 
ing difficult or im- 
possible, Sedgwick 
Residence Elevators 
afford an unequalled convenience. Where de- 
sired, manually operated elevators can be 
supplied. 





For further details see 
Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


SEDGWICK 
MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1893 


140 West 15th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
140 West 15th St., New York 


Please send catalog. I am interested in: 
O Dums Warrers, ELECTRICAL 

QO Dumps Warrers, MANUAL 

© RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 

O SmpewaALK ELevATORS 













USE THIS 
COUPON 


Name 


Add ress 
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(Continued from page 70) 


Meantime, there remain to be settled 
only the details of taxation and financing. 
Since property-life insurance is so com- 
pletely new an animal, the New York 
Department of Insurance and the SEC are 
doubly interested in making absolutely 
sure of its safety and legality. Every clause 
of legislation and charter of incorporation 
was subjected to expert scrutiny, as are 
the policy terms. 

Arrangements call for mutualization, 
and provisions for participation by policy- 
holders. Although the latter is not guaran- 
teed, it is expected that it will entail ap- 
proximately the equivalent of one year’s 
premium every five years. By the middle 
of last month a charter had been issued, 
and all preparations had been made for 
raising the necessary capital of $1,000,000 
for the new company. 


Significance. The immediate and future 
importance of property-life insurance can 
be easily gauged on four counts. For the 
owner, for the possible future owners, for 
the mortgagee, and for the mortgage 
broker there are concrete benefits. 

First, it will obviously tend to make con- 
struction sounder. A factory or apartment 
building must be a very sound building 
indeed to qualify for the insurance. A stiff 
examination alike for a structure already 
built or planned for the future will be 
mandatory on the insurance company in 
order that it continue to exist. 

Second, it will afford the owner constant 
liquidity, greater than ever in the past. 
There are and have been cautious owners 
and builders who have allotted sufficient 
capital each year toward countering de- 
preciation, but none of them has had the 
amount of capital at the beginning that 
the insurance company now is prepared to 
offer. Likewise, the payment of premiums 
each year makes a future reserve a certain 
fact, just as straight life insurance guar- 
antees a forced saving. 


Third, it places the mortgagee in a more 


solid position than he has ever been. Sav- 
ings bankers who through foreclosure now 
own tenement upon tenement in New York 
City, would have had mortgages on much 
younger buildings as new construction re- 
placed old, had this insurance principle 


been operating long enough ago. And the | 


savings banker-owners of tenements have 
complained that they have not the capital 
to pay for the improvements which the 
law currently demands. This reserve the 
insurance company would have supplied 
at any point in the structure’s life. 

Finally, for the mortgage broker, an in- 
sured property means a property on which 
the mortgage will be far more easily trans- 
ferred, inasmuch as the fact of insurance 
certifies so broadly the building’s sound 
construction and the ability of the owner 
to make necessary improvements when- 
ever circumstance requires. 


THE 








Significant 
Fact 


FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 


HEREVER one Evans 

Oil Fired Air Condi- 
tioner is installed from three 
to five additional installations 
follow among the friends of 
the first owner because per- 
formance is so satisfactory 
and recommendations so en- 
thusiastic. . . 





The unusual success of the Evans 
“in the field” goes back to the fact 
that it was designed for oil alone 
—and 12 years of specializing has de- 
veloped a furnace of simplified con- 
struction far superior in efficiency and 
amazingly economical in consumption 
of fuel. 


Let us send you 
complete data 


THE GEORGE EVANS CORP. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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SAMUEL INMAN Cooper, noted Atlanta, Ga., archi- 
tect, senior member of Cooper& Cooper, architects 
for Mothers Building, Science& Agriculture Build. 
ing, Farm Group and Memorial Chapel at Berry 
Schools, Rhodes-Collins Building, Pensacola, the 
Winship Memorial Chapel in Atlanta. 


“HOW OFTEN 
WE’VE SEEN FINE 
DETAILS SPOILED 
BY POOR PAINT” 


SAYS SAMUEL INMAN COOPER 
President of Georgia Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects. 


* (YLIENTS, I’ve found, take paint too much for granted,” —_ J. S. Long, Research Director of Devoe & Raynolds. The 

t says Samuel I. Cooper. “They think any reasonably _ savings and lasting beauty of his 2-Coat System should 
good paint will give them the protection and beautythey —_ make a great hit with architects, builders and home-own- 
want for their houses. ers. Such a development parallels the great strides made 


“Often they can’t see why painting is such a large item in other construction fields. 


in their contract. But we architects have seen the incon- 
sistencies of mixed paints. We’ve frequently paid good 
prices and even then had fine architectural details spoiled 
by poor lasting qualities and discoloring of the paint. 


“It is gratifying to see the results of the work of Dr. 


Many Painting Problems Solved by Work 
of Devoe Research Laboratories 


tp TO CHEMISTRY to solve paint problems,” 
said Dr. J. S. Long, Director of Research for 
Devoe & Raynolds. And he did just that! 

What causes paint to fail? What makes it last? 
Dr. Long and his assistants found out. In Devoe’s 
extensive research laboratories, they reviewed 
the world’s knowledge of paint—contributed 
many new findings. Out of their work came the 
Devoe 2-Coat System. 

Now two coats of paint do more than the usual 
three coats of ordinary paint. First coatis a special 
undercoat. This seals pores of new wood, forms 
a firm, clinging base. Then comes the top-coat— 
a whiter, more resistant. better-covering paint. 


Dr. J. Ss. LONG, Director of Devoe Research 
Laboratories, a leading authority on paint. 








A sTaFF of specialists are constantly on the job 
at the Devoe & Raynolds Research Laboratories. 


Together—these Devoe paints outlast ordinary 
paint jobs 2 to 1. They produce a whiter, more 
beautiful result. Costs are cut. Client satisfaction 
rises. Test out this new painting system. Write 
it into your next set of specifications. Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., New York, N.Y, 

You'll find the Devoe 2-Coat System described in Catalog 
18, Section 16, of Sweet’s Architectural Catalog for 1937. 








Insure Against 





disfiguring the jobs 
YOU are planning! 


In justice to your own creative effort and 
from a sound business viewpoint, consider 
WALL-TEX Fabric Wall Coverings to pre- 
serve the original beauty of the interiors you 
design. Its tough canvas base supports the 
plaster and lends structural strength to walls 
and ceilings. It prevents hair-line plaster 
cracks and keeps the ordinary settling cracks 
from showing. 

Thus, by specifying that Wall-Tex stiffened 
canvas or lining cloth be applied before 
painting or papering is done, you will be in- 
suring the owner’s lasting satisfaction and 
safeguarding . your own 
reputation for good plan- 
ning and supervision. 
The Wall-Tex line also 
provides a complete range 
of plain colors in ac- 
cepted wall and ceiling 
shades and a full selec- 
tion of textures—suitable 
for use without further 
decoration. In addition, 
there are nearly 200 au- 
thentic new patterns in 
dull finishes for living 
and sleeping rooms and 
in cheery glazes for serv- 
ice rooms. All WALL- 
TEX is safely and hon- 
estly washable, season 
after season. 


Recommend Wall-Tex decorative wall can- 
vas for enduring beauty and wall protection 
in a most practical, structural form! 


FOR IMMEDIATE REFERENCE 


See and Test ye 
ACTUAL SAMPLES 
IN SWEET’S 


Two pages with sample 
swatches and complete 
technical data for Ar- 
chitects’ use, 1937 Sweet’s 17-58. Additional 
samples and information for a specific prob- 
lem sent gladly. Write or wire: 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORP. 
Dept. AF-97 . . COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WALL-TEX 


DECORATIVE WALL CANVAS 





Honestly washable with 
soap and water season 
after season 





>. ~ 


Full range of colors and 
textures in Wall Linings 
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COSTS VS. RENTS 


(Continued from page 229) 


Teday. In considering how long the adjust- 
ment within the present cycle will take, 
it is necessary to remember that the cost 
curve in the charts on page 228 com- 
prises only material prices. Labor prices 
have not been included for the well- 
known reason that until very recently no 
authentic wage rates were ever available. 
Until 1920 the labor wage rates were 
generally very sensitive to general busi- 
ness conditions, due to the lack of union- 
ization and hence of bargaining power 
among the workers. Since that period, 
however, building labor has gradually be- 
come one of the strongholds of unionism; 
and in consequence labor costs will always 
tend to pull any total cost curve upward. 
This will, of course, have the effect of 
retarding the adjustment between costs 
and rents somewhat. 

Remember that all the figures here dis- 
cussed have been nation-wide, as have the 
trends they revealed. To apply the con- 
clusions reached from these trends to any 
particular city, it is important to bear 
in mind that the basic conclusion reached 
was not so much where rents and costs 
were going in the nation as it was that 
rents and costs conform to a regular pat- 
tern in relation to the building cycle. It 
is this pattern which will determine the 
future in any given city. Thus, in a 
young and growing town, rents will rise 
much faster than in an old and stagnant 
one, and the necessary adjustment to con- 
struction costs will be achieved more 
rapidly. Similarly a heavily industrialized 
town will reach a housing shortage more 
quickly than one predominantly residen- 
tial. And, of course, rents will rise more 
quickly in a growing section of any town 
than in a declining section. A sound rule- 
of-thumb to help you determine how far 
ahead your boom is: when local residen- 
tial vacancies slip below 2 per cent, good 
times are ahead for all, better times for 
the younger cities. 





CEMENT 


(Continued from page 237) 


us to the second threat now clouding the 
cement horizon: increased freight rates. 


I 
| 
| 


-The railroads are currently petitioning the 


FTC for a rate which will hike cement | 


transportation costs by about 10 per cent. 

These factors are not expected to have 
any immediate effects on the average 
barrel price of $1.50 unless the FTC in- 
vestigation develops considerable publicity. 
Consensus is that the next significant 
movement in cement prices will occur next 
year, and that it will be upward in sym- 
pathy with higher material and labor 
prices generally. 
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CORRECT 
DESIGN 


-Easential in Architecture 
-Equally Eadential in Power 
Roof Ventilatora ! & 
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|The Swartwout 
 AIRJECTOR 





@ Keeps the discharge opening 
always facing away from 
the wind - thus reducing wind 
resistance to the minimum. 


® Has only one right angle turn 
for the discharged air to travel 
- and no baffle plates to set 
up resistance and retard ca- 


pacity. 


® Operates with equal efficiency 
in all weather and wind condi- 
tions. 


® Actually increases in sub- 
stantial amount the capacity 
secured from standard code 
rated fans. 


es © Operates on the Rotary Principle 
with fully enclosed dust-tight 


pe stainless steel non-lubricating 
. ball bearings. 

4 And in addition it's a beauty 
= to look at with head approxi- 
oe, mately same size as roof 
b opening - not twice as large. 


c Available in various sizes and 
pe capacities. 
i details today. 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
18617 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Obie 


Write for complete 


entilation AY lial iets 
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(Continued from page 14) 
CRYSTAL PALACE 


J sepH Paxton’s Crystal Palace, built for the Exposition of 
1853 in London, and recently destroyed by fire, was the great- 
est monument of its generation, a brilliant, if unheeded 
prophecy of things to come. Badly copied in almost every fair 
that followed, its destruction has led to a new flurry of 


> ae 





Wide World 


projects for a structure to replace it. While many, like this 
latest attempt, show no lack of competence or imagination, 
the supremacy of Paxton’s design, after nearly a century, still 
remains unchallenged. 


WAR MEMORIAL 


Latest and largest of American war memorials in France is 
the 175-foot shaft recently dedicated at Montfaucon. Used 
since the Emperor Trajan built his memorial to the victorious 
Roman legions, the familiar Doric column here commemo- 
rates the participation of one million American soldiers in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. Dedicated at an impressive cere- 
mony last month, the Montfaucon monument occupies the 
hilltop formerly the site of the village of the same name, 
which was obliterated by German and American artillery. 
The column’s base contains a small vestibule adorned with 
flags and historical inscriptions, and a spiral stairway leads to 
the Doric capital which serves as a convenient observation 
platform from which visitors can view the surrounding battle- 
field and the relics of dugouts, machine gun posts, and con- 
crete shelters which have been preserved. Designed by John 
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4} 
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Ru ell Pope, and built by the U.S. Government, the mem- 
‘a! Increases the sums already spent on useless reminders 
oi the last war by $500,000. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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**CLEARANCE”’ 


DOR HAS 
TO HAVE 


AT LEAST 


THAT YOU WON’T FIND ON THE 





Barcol 


LOOK 
FOR 


wD 


THIS 
MARK 


This 'i,” gap between the door, 
when closed, and the stop strip (or 
jamb) MAKES ALL THE DIFFER- 


— 4 






ENCE between a weather-tight, 
rattleproof door and one that is not. 


OTHER DOORS DO NOT RECEDE 
FROM THE JAMB RAPIDLY 
LIKE THE BARCOL OVERdoor 





EXCLUSIVE SHARP ANGLE ACTION 
OF BARCOL OVERdoeor 


- 
Weathertight ! 
ELECTRIC OPERATORS 


and the 
RADIO CONTROL 


BARBER-COLMAN 


When the Barcol OVERdoor 
opens, it first moves upward 
and away from the jamb at a 
sharp ANGLE (see drawing), 
then goes straight up and over. 
This EXCLUSIVE action pro- 
vides a door which operates 
easily without sticking, yet 
closes snugly with a weather- 
tight, rattleproof fit. The 
ordinary overhead door re- 
quires at least '%" clearance 
to allow for swelling of the 
wood sections and to prevent 
sticking. Such a door can not 
be weathertight and rattle- 
proof. For durability and 
complete satisfaction, specify 
the Barcol OVERdoor — an 
IMPROVED overhead door. 


Easy Working ! 










COMPANY « 


For swinging, sliding, overhead, and steel rolling 
doors, and for swinging and sliding gates 
Controls include switch control, time control, 
the “electric eye” and the outstanding RADIO 
CONTROL. Write for descriptive literature. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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DEATHS 


Victor ALEXANDRE FReperic LaLoux, 87, at his home jy 
Paris on July 13. 

Mr. Laloux was recognized as one of the eminent French 
architects and professors. His Hotel de Ville in Tours, where 
he was born, and his Gare de Quai met the exactions of 
function and beauty so well that they have been considered 
models for all similar structures in France. The Town Hall] of 
Roubaix was one of his buildings. He reconstructed the crypt 
of St. Martin’s Church at Tours and was responsible for the 
reconstruction of various antique monuments throughout 
France. 

Mr. Laloux was a professor at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts for nearly half a century. At the time of his death 
he was director of the School of American Art at Fon- 
tainebleau. He brought to his professorship a deep under- 
standing of French and American architectural ideals. Many 
well-known American architects studied under him. 

Mr. Laloux was a member of the French Institute and 
architect inspector of civil buildings and national palaces. 
He received the Prix de Rome in 1878, the golden medal in 
1884 and the medal of honor in 1885. 


Frank Davin Cuass, 60, architect, at his home in Evanston, 
Ill., on July 23. 

Born in Riverside, IIl., he received his early education at the 
Evanston Township High School and was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Chase specialized in industrial plant construction. 
The scope of his work included railroad and newspaper plants, 
office buildings, hospitals and factories, both in the United 
States and Europe. Mr. Chase held several positions as 
architect to industrial corporations. From 1913 until the time 
of his death, he was president of his own firm, Frank D. 
Chase, Inc., Chicago engineers and architects. 

Among the newspaper plants designed by Mr. Chase are 
The St. Louis Star-Times, The Oklahoman at Oklahoma City, 
and The Milwaukee Journal building. Two of his well-known 
Chicago edifices are the Chicago Memorial Hospital and the 
South Chicago Community Hospital. One of his last works 
was the Campana factory at Batavia, Illinois (Aug. issue, 
p. 114), done in association with Childs and Smith, architects. 

Mr. Chase was a former president of the Western Society 
of Engineers and a member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


Horace B. Mann, 69, architect, at his home in New York 
City on July 16. 

A native of Orange, N. J., he studied architecture at 
Columbia University, winning the Columbia traveling schol- 
arship. He then studied in France and Italy. In 1917 and 
1918, he served as consulting architect in industrial housing 
for the United States Shipping Board and the Army. He was 
a member of the firm of Mann & MeNeil until its dissolution 
at the death of his partner. 


Tueopore E. Damm, 44, Chief, Industries Section, Federal 
Housing Administration, at Mt. Alto Veterans’ Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., on July 2. 

Mr. Damm began his career in the advertising field and 
served several companies as their advertising agent. In 19%. 
however, he became Managing Director of the Carmel 
Country Club Estates, an exclusive real estate development 
in Carmel, N. Y. In 1934, he joined the National Paint, 


(Continued on page 90) 
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A few recently-built houses... all with 





Anaconda Economy Copper Roofing 


1936 ‘‘Good Housekeeping’? House in Wychwood, 
Architect: Dwight James Baum, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





“Character Home”? was built by Hutzler & Carr, Inc., in Richmond, 
Va. Architect: Edward F. Sinnott, Richmond, Va. 


H 


SI 





opper graces a really ‘small house,’’ built as a Model F.H. A. 
home by Andrew H. Larsen at Waterbury, Conn. 


EMBER - 


1937 





ROVIDING all of copper’s traditional 

charm and dignity, Anaconda Economy Cop- 
per Roofing is offered especially for residential 
use. Lighter weight (10 oz. metal) reduces Cost. 
Narrower sheets (13%4’’ between seams) are 
more. in keeping with small roof areas, and pro- 
vide approximately the same rigidity and wind 
resistance as wider sheets of heavier metal. 
Experienced sheet metal contractors everywhere 


can apply Anaconda Economy Copper 2 ai 


Roofing. See our catalogue in Sweet's. 


87221 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ontario 





ee ; =< sF” 


Built in Marblehead, Mass., and designed by Donald C. G 





Oss, 


Architect, Boston, Mass. Copper was used extensively throughout. 





This home with Anaconda Copper roof is in Newton Highlands, 
Mass. Built by Davis & Vaughan, Boston, Mass. 
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WASHABLE 





DURAY 





100% SCRUBBABILITY’ 



















WASHES 
AS TILE! 


pU ‘ 

NO RINGS .. . NO STREAKS . . . cess “ings of, Sie | 

NO WATER MARKS... a — vishment | 

NO FUZZINESS - 

Plain soap and water is all you need WALLS AND HALLS 
cetdel.. «; wm spueial sguipeinl, geal EE 
ne rr ' 66 ” 
Yet, with a sponge, cloth or brush, Newly-Papered 
dirt, grime, grease, fingermarks and LOOK WITH SOAP 
smudge disappear like magic, leaving AND WATER 


DURAY’S soft, dull, wallpaper finish 
and smart patterns looking as freshly 
new as the day it was hung... . Any- 
one who can wash tile can wash 
DURAY... PROVE IT YOURSELF! 
Mail coupon for FREE samples of 
DURAY to test. A single test con- 
vinces that DURAY is 100% washable 

.. actually scrubbable! 


DURAY 





1307 York Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE samples of 

DURAY. I want to prove to myself that DURAY is 

100% washable ... Is all that you claim it to be. 


The “Scrubbable” i ee ee 
i ee 


WALLPAPER 


AMAZES USERS WITH 


a Co., with which he had been since 1891. He designed many 
| of the buildings in downtown Chicago. Among them are the 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| of official foreign exhibitors to fourteen. 


| fair opens, will have electric milkers, insect killers, hot beds, 


| burdens. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 86) 


DEATHS—Continued 


Varnish and Lacquer Co. The following year he was ap. 
pointed Chief of the Industries Section of the Federal Housing 
Administration. Mr. Damm was particularly effective in ob. 
taining the backing of industry for the Better Housing 
Program. 
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7EORGE J. SCHELL, 69, architect, at his home in Chicago, Il]. 
on July 28. 
Mr. Schell was chief architect for Daniel H. Burnham 


Carbon and Carbide Building, the Bankers’ Building, the 
Engineering Building and the Burnham Building. He was the 
architect for several structures in the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 and A Century of Progress of 1933. 


Aocatiox of the first plot of ground to a foreign govern- 
ment has been announced by New York World’s Fair officials; 
according to the recently signed agreement, the Soviet Union 
will lease 100,000 sq. ft. of space, of which 10,000 will be in 
the regular government section. Coincident with the signing 
of the agreement came a cable from Argentina, accepting 
the Fair’s invitation to participate, and bringing the number 
A feature of the 
Shelter section will be a completely electrified farm, built 
by the Edison Electric Institute, and designed by Harrison & 
Fouilhoux; the group will be completely stocked when the 


and every other known device for lightening the farmer's 
To Fair President Whalen went a new honor last 
month: in behalf of the President of France he was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by Charles de Fontnouvelle, 
French Consul General in New York. 


The Thermo Air Conditioning Institute, Inc., Los Angeles, 
a new air conditioning and refrigeration training school, 
opened its doors recently and first classes are now being 
held. The school is headed by Dr. F. G. Baender, M. M.E., 
Ph. D., and includes on its advisory board a number of well- 
known figures in the industry. 


The Art Teachers’ Institute of the WPA Federal Art 
Project has moved its quarters from 10 East 39th Street 
to 290 Lenox Avenue, New York City. 

The institute was established last February and _ its 
courses have proved extremely popular with the WPA 
Federal Art Project teachers. The curriculum of the insti- 
tute is built on the results of an extensive survey and ques- 
tionnaire circulated among teachers of the project. The 
courses offered provide the teachers with an opportunity to 
extend their knowledge of their medium, to learn to work 
in new media and to attend lectures, round-table discussions 
and forums in child psychology and pedagogy. 

The formation of the institute was an important step 
in the development of the Art Teaching Division of the 
WPA Federal Art Project as the foremost large body of 
teachers of art to children and adults in the United States. 
The project differs from most other groups in that the WPA 
teachers are artist-teachers rather than pedagogues. 

The recent competition for the New Canaan Firehouse. 
New Canaan, Conn., was won by Harry C. Starr and Walter 
Bradney Kirby. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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@ Sweet's 1937 Catalog File 
contains 36 pages of details, speci- 
fications and results of laboratory 
infiltration tests. We invite you to con- 
sult Sweet's or write us for a catalog. 


harmonize with any architectural treatment. They 
cost less than half as much as former windows of 


similar quality and much less efficiency. 


Permatite Windows are sturdily built to withstand 
time, weather and hard usage. They are rattleproof; 
free from warping, sticking and rusting; easy to 
operate. No painting is necessary—the maintenance 


cost is negligible. 2 


Before you plan your next building, we invite you 
to consult Sweet's or to write us fora full y illustrated 
catalo g givin g com plete construction details and 


speci fications. 


PERMATITE 
WINDOWS 


Bronze or Aluminum + Casement or Double Hung 


WINDOWS + REVOLVING DOORS -: TABLETS - ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 





a 34.19 Tenth Street : : Long RITA ‘Gia2 N.Y; 
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SCHUNDLER 


Mica PELLETS 


PERFECT INSULATION 
Specify Schundler Mica 
Pellet Insulation every- 
where with absolute con- 
fidence! It’s the perfect 
insulation against heat 
and cold for the life of 
the building. 


TIME TESTED 
The test of time has built 
a splendid reputation for ' 
Schundler Mica Pellet 
Insulation! It is now pro- 
viding summer and win- 
ter comfort—as well as 
holding fuel costs to a 
new low—in thousands 
of homes throughout the 
United States! 


NATURAL MINERAL 


The Schundler Process explodes natural, non-metallic 
vermiculite into expanded accordion-like Mica Pellets. 
Poured into attics of new or old homes—without mechan- 
ical equipment—these Pellets maintain constant density, 
are indestructible, fire-retarding, moisture-repellent and 
termite-proof. Sound is stilled and acoustics improved. 


CHECK YOUR COSTS 

Take two minutes today to write for descriptive literature 
and free samples. Make certain your clients get the 
highest in value and the lowest in cost—Schundler 
Mica Pellet Insulation! 


OTHER SCHUNDLER PRODUCTS 

Request NEW illustrative Folders on Schundler 
Insulating Plaster and Schundler Mineral Roof- 
ing Slabs. 








PRODUCTS and PRACT] 


(Continued from page 226) 





of each contiguous layer of wood equalizes the strains which 
commonly occur in solid lumber and in this way minimize 
shrinkage and warping of the product and prevent splitting.” 
The principal advantages of plywood as a building material 
include its convenient large size, approximately equal strength 
in both directions, and resistance to warping. Because ply- 
wood is not readily subject to cleavage, nails and screws 
may be driven almost to the very edge without danger of 
splitting. Used as a wallboard, plywood gives crackproof 
walls and ceilings and a smoothly sanded surface which takes 
a wide variety of finishes, including natural grain as well as 
all of the conventional treatments. As sub-flooring, plywood 
panels save labor, increase the strength of the floor, and 
prevent squeaking. For much the same reasons, plywood is 





“C-X TEXBOARD,” Celotex cane fiber board with wood veneer. 


increasingly used for sheathing, where, in addition to in- 
creasing structural strength, it prevents wind infiltration and 
shuts out moisture. 
Besides the utilitarian advantages referred to above, ply- 
wood has the advantage of making available extremely large, 
crackproof, knotless, and perfectly matched panels for 
cabinet work and wainscoting, in the various hardwoods, rare 
and exotic species and varieties, at relatively low cost. Used 
for cabinet work and as a decorative wall finish, these panels 
provide the large, uninterrupted surfaces so popular in 
modern work. 
Decorative and ornamental plywood used in cabinet work is 
furnished with face veneers made by either the sliced, rotary, 
half-round, or sawn process. Sliced veneer is cut with a long 
heavy knife after steaming or boiling the flitch. This is the 
method most generally used for cutting fine veneers. Rotary 
cutting is done on a lathe, the log revolving against a fixed 
knife. Because the figure produced by this type of cutting is 
not considered attractive except in some diffuse porous woods 
such as birch or maple, another method, known as the half- 
round method, has been developed. In this type of cutting 
the log is held off-center on the lathe and the figure produced 
is somewhere between rotary cutting and slicing. Sawing 1s 
the only satisfactory method of cutting some veneers, such 
as quartered oak, because the figure is shattered in slicing. 
Plywood of this type is generally bonded with starch or other 
vegetable protein glues, or with synthetic resins. 
Gluing the plywood veneers is done by either of two process- 
es: cold-press gluing, employing cold protein adhesives, o 
hot-press gluing, in which synthetic resin adhesives are used. 
Plywood manufactured by the first of these processes }§ 
(Continued on page 98) 
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ZETA ASuRVN CRT! 


FIREPROOF ...MOISTURE RESISTANT...DOES NOT DECAY 





H Independent laboratory and 
university tests show that a four- 
inch thickness of Red Top Insu- 
lating Wool* has a conductivity 
coefficient of .066. It literally pays 
for itself within a few years in 
fuel savings—and it never has to 
be replaced! 


Made from the same chemi- 
cally stable mineral base as glass, 
spun to a fluffy, resilient, long- 
fibered wool as light in weight as 
cotton, Red Top Insulating Wool 
has all these important qualities: 


FIREPROOF—A safer insulation. Will 
not burn or support combustion. Ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


MOISTURE RESISTANT—Maintains its 
insulating efficiency under all atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


DOES NOT DECAY— Unaffected by air- 
borne acids or gases. Will not harbor 


vermin, 


ECONOMICAL—Considering its high in- 
sulating value and fuel savings, its low 
first cost and long life, Red Top Insu- 
lating Wool is, we believe, the most 
economical insulation your client’s 
dollar can buy. 


Mail the coupon for free “Descrip- 
tive and Specification Data” 
booklet containing sample of Red 
Top Insulating Wool. 


Wnitt 


* Registered trade-mark 


MBER - 1937 





RED TOP STRIP WOOL — in 3 and 9 ft. lengths Showing stud application. Backed with heavy 
to handle large areas quickly and easily. waterproof paper, RED TOP STRIP WOOL is 
easy to nail. 


RED TOP JUNIOR BAT WOOL —in smaller RED TOP NODULATED AND GRANU- 
sizes for use in complicated framing plans. LATED WOOL —in loose form for pouring or 
“blow-in.” 





ONLY RED TOP INSULATING WOOL GIVES YOUR CLIENTS SO MANY OUTSTANDING ADVAN- 
TAGES; ONLY USG DEALERS AND APPROVED APPLICATORS SUPPLY RED TOP INSULATING WOOL 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY AF-9 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Please send free “Descriptive and Specification Data” booklet on Red Top 
Insulating Wool. 


FTI, sitissennsssriatsticsintinniatnatbinaaeeniiti ec giahiensncrtlinnetvinainnntanicatibigeaseitttaatiisetenncnnaiunsiintiatmuttiaga a 
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ORGANIZED 
te help you 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS will find 
the many services of Anthracite Industries, 
Inc.. of practical help on home heating 





problems. 

Valuable information gained through 
long heating research is available to you. 
This includes about recent 
Anthracite equipment developments, and 
technical data of actual performance rec- 
ords of approved Anthracite equipment. 


information 


To help you with specific cases, Anthra- 
cite Industries, Inc., maintains an extensive 
field organization of trained heating men. 
Available to you, through them, is the ac- 
cumulated experience of the Anthracite 
industry. 

@® Anthracite Industries, Inc., maintains an 
up-to-date research laboratory. One of its 
services is to test equipment. You may select, 
with complete assurance, any equipment 
bearing the seal of approval of Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., for before any equipment 
can bear the seal it must meet the most rigid 
requirements in the heating field. 

@ Consult us freely, at any time, on any 
problem affecting Anthracite heating. You 
incur no obligation whatever. 


INDUSTRIES, 
New York, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE 


ANTHRACITE 
Chrysler Building 


(SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE) 


Connoylvania 
ANTHRACITE 


COAL 


THE sOLiD FUEL FOR SOLID COMFORT. 


Ine. 
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water resistant, but is not recommended for exterior yse 
That made by the second process is highly water resistan; 
and may be used out-of-doors. In addition to these a. 
general types, there is a special grade of plywood made }y 
the cold-press method, called “concrete form panel grade.” 
which is more water resistant than ordinary cold-press 
plywood. 


Soya bean and casein glues are the glues most commonly used 
in making plywood by the cold-press method. These glues 
may be used by themselves, or blended. Mixtures of casein 
and blood albumen are also employed. Both phenolic and urea 
resins are used in making highly water resistant plywood by 
the hot-press method. 
Standard plywood varies in thickness from a minimum of 
‘6 in. to a maximum of 1-6 in. by ™¢ in. increments 
(3 to 7 ply). Thicknesses most commonly employed and 
stocked are 14, 3g, % (3 and 5 ply), %, 34, 7%, and 1-% 
in. Standard sheet widths begin at 12 in. and increase by 2 in 
units to 30 in., also 36, 42, and 48 in., or larger on special 
order. Standard length is 48, 60, 72, 84, 96 in., or larger as 
above. Softwood plywood is supplied in 6 grades: good two 
sides, good one side, sound two sides, wallboard, concrete 
form material, and sheathing. Hardwood plywood is available 
in a wide variety of types and grades. Besides plywood made 





ane ee | 


ome 


SHEETROCK “PANELWOOD,” Sheetrock gypsum board with 


wood veneer. 


with rare and exotic woods, metal-faced plywood, and ply- 
wood surfaced with various plastics is available. Fire resistant 
plywood, made with impregnated fire resistant cores, is also 
manufactured. 


FLEXIBLE VENEERS 
Wall finish and wood-finished wallboard 


There is nothing new about the use of decorative veneers, 
but the thin, flexible veneer for architectural decorative 
purposes is a comparatively recent development. Such 
veneers are genuine wood veneers about 1/85 of an inch 
thick. A patented flexing operation breaks the cellular unity 
of the wood to produce a limp, pliable sheet which may be 
applied by hand to any smooth surface, flat or curved. A spe- 
cial cement, assuring a permanent, water resisting bond, is 
employed to hold the veneer to the wall. Standard widths 
are 18 and 24 in., and standard lengths 8 and 10 ft. Such 
veneers are available in all of the better known decorative 
woods and in many rare and exotic species and varieties 


(Continued on page 100) 
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MADE EASIER WITH MODERN 


AUTOMATIC ANTHRACITE HEATING AND 


AIR CONDITIONING 




















Architects and builders prefer to plan 
around automatic Anthracite heating and 
air conditioning because it marks a great 
advance in home designing and comfort. 
It permits wide flexibility of automatic 
heat installation... from a simple heater 
with thermostatic control . . . to an auto- 
matic Anthracite burner for all-season 
firing and ash disposal. The variety of 
equipment permits you to meet any bud- 
get requirement. 

Banks prefer to lend on homes with 
Anthracite heating. The equipment is 
more permanent and has a lower main- 
tenance cost. These are important fea- 
tures in long-term mortgaging. 

Home buyers prefer Anthracite heat- 
ing. It permits unusual economies of 
operation. What’s more, Anthracite prices 
have gone down, while other fuels were 
going up. Anthracite heat is clean, odor- 
less and safe. 

A copy of the Anthracite Industries’ 
bulletin, listing and describing approved 
equipment, will be sent on request. 

Avail yourself of the information and 
help of Anthracite Industries’ headquar- 
ters staff, or the field force of trained 
heating men. They are ready to help on 
any Anthracite problem. Write to 
ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, Ine., 
Chrysler Building, New York. 


(SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 
MMUISY CLL LL Equipment only 
the most rigid tests 
in the heating field. 
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Automatic Anthracite heating permits wide latitude in decorating and util- 


izing the basement as a game room, den, workshop, or place to entertain. 


This seal appears 
Anthracite 


after it has passed 


FOR SOLID COMFORT 
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Zinc Chloride treated 
lumber in Barksdale 
Field Residence. 






























@ For residential as well as 
industrial construction, archi- 
tects have long wanted an 
effective wood preservative 
yielding a clean treatment. 
Lumber can be definitely 
protected against decayand 
insect damage by treating 
with Grasselli Chromated 
Zinc Chloride. It leaves the 
lumber clean, odorless, fire 
retardant and paintable. 


Chromated Zinc Chloride is 
an improved form of the long 
established zinc chloride 
treatment, the recognized 
“salt” treating reagent of The 


American Wood Preservers’ Association. It is 
essentially an “antiseptic,” possessing proper- 
ties obnoxious to termites and toxic to rot 
producing fungi. Lumber impregnated with 
GRASSELLI Chromated Zine Chloride retains 
its full strength indefinitely, is immune to early 
destruction from natural causes and capable of 
long time service under most severe conditions. 


Let us send you complete details about the “five 
vulnerable points” in residence construction. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Gi» Wilmington, Delaware 
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Wood veneers are also available mounted on most of the 
various types of wallboard. Such boards have the adv: ntage 
that they furnish their own foundation and require no sup- 


port beyond ordinary studding or furring. They therefore 
provide an exceptionally economical means for producing 
decorative wood panel effects. Both of the above types of 





Manufacture of “Bruce Blocks,” steel splined prefabricated wood 
flooring. 


mounted veneer are finished exactly like solid wood, and, if 
properly applied, cannot be distinguished from wood panel- 
ing of ordinary thickness. 


PREFABRICATED WOOD 
Flooring and wall finishing materials, “Lamelia” roof, etc. 


Final evidence that the field of usefulness of wood in the 
building industry, far from contracting as a result of the 
development of more “modern” materials such as steel and 
glass, is actually expanding, is afforded by that class of wood 





Laying Storm continuous strip type “lronbound” wood flooring. A 
special barbed steel spline is used to connect the strips. 


products which, for want of a more precise term, may be 
called “prefabricated” products. 

Of course, every kind of wood product has always been to 4 
certain extent prefabricated—the question here is one of 
degree. By prefabricated wood products in this case }s 
meant products prepared for use to more than the usual 
extent, and designed to perform a single and specific function. 
In this classification come prefabricated and prefinished wood 

(Continued on page 104) 
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ITH the introduction of 

Goodyear Wingfoot WALL 
RUBBER, the architect can now 
extend his specifications to in- 
clude the proved advantages of 
rubber for wall coverings, 
wainscotings and other mural 
decorations. 


This newest development of “the 
greatest name in rubber” inherits 
many of the structural qualities 
of its companion product — 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring. 


It provides the same impervious 
front to dirt and wear. It presents 
the same virtues of low mainte- 
nance costs. It offers a wide range 
of design and color possibilities, 
and like all other Goodyear 
products — it reflects the skill 
and experience of the world’s 
largest rubber development 
laboratories. 


For complete information, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio — or 
Los Angeles, California. 


* 
Advantages of GOODYEAR 
WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 


BEAUTY = choice of rich colors and 
combinations, harmonizing with any 
decorative scheme. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


GOOD, YEAR 


rae 


WALL RUBBER 





DURABILITY and CLEANLINESS = 
smooth, permanent surface easily 
kept clean and fresh with damp cloth. 





FIRE- AND STAIN-RESISTANT=not 
permanently marred by smoke, al- 
cohol, inks or most acids. 


\PPLICATION = comes in rolls, one 
yard wide, 1/16” thick; easy to apply. 


(EMBER - 1937 












Murals, bar facing, and wain- 
scoting in" The RubberRoom,” 
Portage Hotel, Akron, Ohio, 
illustrate effective use of 
Wingfoot Wall Rubber. Archi- 
tect: Kenneth C. Welch. Mural 
Artist: Ivor Johns 
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The Automatic burner does not deliver heat continu- 
ously. It operates on a pronounced ON and OFF cycle. 
On one pipe steam jobs, all venting and all heating 
must be accomplished during the limited ON period — 
the venting first. Thus, the time factor in venting is of 
utmost importance. 


If the venting of such a job under thermostatic control 
is not balanced, parts of it may never get a chance 


to function properly due to this comparatively short i N ° 300 
e 


firing cycle. 
Thus the conditions under which automatic heating A 6 C O - D ET RO iT 
MULTIPORT 









systems operate determine very definitely the way in 
which they must be vented. Three fundamental require- 
ments stand out boldly: 






1. Venting must proceed rapidly and be accom- 
plished as early in the ON period of the burner 
as possible. 


2. All radiators must start venting simultaneously. 


3. Steam flow to each radiator must be regulated 
in accordance with its location and capacity. 


Im order to accomplish the above, the bulk of the 
venting must be done before boiler pressure has in- 
creased beyond a few ounces. For this reason it is 
essential to use large port, large capacity valves — 
considerably larger than anything previously available. 


A NEW ACCOMPLISHMENT—NOT A 
NEW IDEA 
Why, tiven, has it taken the heating industry 15 years 
to find this out? It hasn't. There have been any number 
of attempts to build large port valves, but the obstacles 
heretofore have been insurmountable. 


A large port of conventional design necessitates a 
larger float, and consequently a larger valve body to 
house it. Such a valve would have to be large and 
relatively expensive. 


San 


Large port venting at low pressures is ideal, but vent- 
ing a cold radiator through a large port at normal 
steam pressure would result invariably in excessive 
condensation, water hammer, spitting, short circuiting 
of the steam and an appreciable delay in completing 


ang process. The venting tate of the No. 300 


AUTOMATIC MODULATOR—THE KEY Multiport is more than 3 times 


TO THE PROBLEM a4 gteat as that of the average 
The one thing that has made the large port valve 
possible today is the AUTOMATIC MODULATOR 


competitive ait valve. 
(patented) which permits large port action up to 2 Set 





A3) seals 
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ounces pressure and then automatically reduces port 
area to that of the ordinary valve. It assures practically 
all venting immediately after the burner comes on and 
before normal pressure has had a chance to build up 
— this without jeopardizing any necessary subsequent 
venting at normal pressure. It eliminates the need for 
a large float or for any increase whatever in valve 
size. The No. 300 Multiport for radiators has for the 
first time met the new venting requirements imposed 
by automatic heat. 


The quick venting of the mains is the function of the 
No. 861 Arco-Detroit Hurivent. Its '-inch port gives it 
an outstanding advantage over other vent valves. 


UNEQUALLED FOR BALANCING 
The No. 300 Multiport, the port area of which is adjust- 
able, presents an unequalled opportunity for balanc- 
ing the venting of a system. With a much larger maxi- 
mum port opening to begin with, it obviously has a 
much greater range of adjustment than other valves. 


The adjusting mechanism is so arranged that the 
change in port area size is directly proportional to the 
distance through which the adjusting indicator is 
moved. A quarter swing of the indicator reduces port 
area just 25% — and so on through the entire swing 
of the indicator. 


A BOLD STEP IN MODERN DESIGN 
The design of this unit prevents any hiss, sizzling, or 
spitting, and all danger of a clogged orifice from paint, 
plaster or tampering. 


For the first time in 40 years a positive step has been 
taken to improve the appearance of the air valve. The 
styling of the No. 300 Multiport is new, modern, and 
very attractive in itself. It offers a striking contrast and 
welcome relief to the purely utilitarian lines of other 
valves. Its lustrous black moulded jacket accentuated 
by brilliant chromium striping harmenizes with any 
well-appointed interior. 


While stress has been laid particularly on automatic 
heat, the Ideal Fast-Venting System brings many of its 
outstanding advantages, also, to the hand fired coal 
job. It should be used on all one pipe steam jobs, both 


DETROIT [UBRICATOR COMPANY 


5900 TRUMBULL AVE. © DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
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new and old. Ask your jobber to show you these valves. 


The Ideal Fast-Venting System embodies the com- 
bined experience and facilities of the engineering and 
manufacturing staffs of American Radiator Company 
and Detroit Lubricator Company — Developers of the 
famous Airid, Vac-Airid and Variport lines, the former 
as National Distributors and the latter as makers. For 


sale by all leading Wholesalers, 
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¥& The threat of light- 
ning can easily be eliminated. Just in- 
stall a WEST DODD CERTIFIED SYSTEM 
OF PROTECTION. Because 


concealed, there is nothing to mar the 


it can be 


architectural beauty of a building. Costs 
are surprisingly moderate. Carries ap- 
proval of U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Write for 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


complete information. 






Bo 


WEST DODD 


Lightning Conductor Corp. 


GOSHEN «+ INDIANA 
1472 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





FREE estimating and engineering service to architects. 
Write today for literature and complete information. 
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(Continued from page 100) 































flooring, structural members cut to size as in the “Lamella” 
roof, laminated bentwood furniture, and wall and floor panels 
used in constructing sectional houses. 
Prefabricated and prefinished wood flooring is today available 
in a variety of types and patterns almost too numerous to 
describe. In general, such flooring may roughly be classified 
as unit parquet block, end-grain, composite floor “tile,” meta] 
splined, and mounted strip flooring. Most such floors may be 
mastic-set, and require much less labor to put them in place 
than ordinary wood flooring. One type comes in large, flexible 
prefinished sheets and is laid almost like carpet. Such types 
of flooring are increasingly popular because they provide a 
more economical, and in some cases superior, method of 
finishing and refinishing floors. 
Among the various structural systems employing wood strue- 
tural members cut-to-size is the now well known “Lamella” 
roof construction and other types of arch roof construction 
employing laminated structural members. These forms of 
construction are excellent examples of the modern tendency 


ee ellen 





“Lamella” wood roof structure, under construction. The Lamello 
system employs short, prefabricated wood structural members bolted 
together. 


to employ wood for structural purposes more scientifically 
and with a better appreciation of its natural advantages and 
limitations. Invention of a famed German engineer, Zollinger, 
the Lamella construction combines the principle of the arch 
and the network in a remarkably light and economical 
structure which has been used for spans up to 165 ft. 
Laminated bentwood furniture, in a form recently devel- 
oped by Designer Alvar Aalto, is now being produced in 
considerable quantities in Finland. Designed especially for 
machine production, this furniture demonstrates that highly 
efficient structure and modern simplified joinery need not be 
restricted to metal alone, but may be applied with equal 
facility to wood products, if only the designer understands 
his material sufficiently well. 
More familiar to American readers are the hollow boxlike, ply- 
wood wall and floor sections developed by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Research Laboratory and others for use in sectional 
prefabricated. house construction. Exploiting to a maximum 
degree the “stressed covering” principle used so successfully 
in airplane construction, these well known systems of pre- 
fabrication are an equally good indication of the virility and 
continued usefulness of an age old material: wood. 
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@ Everyone knows the impatient client or new tenant 
who wants “immediate occupancy.” Frequently the 
“hold-back” that makes these new owners and ten- 
ants fume and fret is interior painting. Medusa-Lite, 
the new super wall finish, helps satisfy these 


impatient people. 
Medusa-Lite speeds up interior painting and at the same time gives a 
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# for Interior walls satisfactory job. Medusa-Lite saves time because...one coat generally 

and ceilings in covers, saving time required for a second coat... it dries to the touch in 

40 minutes... trim can be started immediately after walls and ceiling 
fically — are finished ... it can be painted over damp plaster or concrete, you don’t 
a a. have to wait for the plaster to dry .. . it can be sprayed if desired. Because 
> Sieh snevaennnen Medusa-Lite is mixed with water, there are no lingering, disagreeable 
ymical odors. Thus Medusa-Lite brings interior painting jobs to a quick finish, 
HOTELS allowing tenants and owners to move in on specified time. 
= “ AP an ci Medusc-Lite is inexpensive in first cost, no expensive thinners to buy, and 
ly for PUBLIC BUILDINGS is inexpensive to apply, and yet this paint makes a beautiful, lasting finish 
highly in any one of seven beautiful pastel colors. Send coupon for the book 
not be “How To Paint Concrete, Stucco, Masonry and Other Surfaces,” describing 
ha Modusa-Lite, Medusa Floor Coating and Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 
van MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
tional 1013 Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
imum Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of the book “How To Paint Concrete, Stucco, 
sfully Masonry and Other Surfaces.” 
f pre- Name 
y and MAll THIS COUPON NOW Address 
City .. a State 
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DOOR CLOSER 


Norton Door Closers do not depend upon packing to 
prevent leakage. Special engineering features prevent 
leakage—therefore the Norton is properly lubricated 
with mineral oil. Oil does not evaporate and the vis- 
cosity of the liquid does not change, assuring longer 
life and efficiency of all working parts. 


The positive control of Norton Door Closers eliminates 
slams or sudden rushes, as the door is controlled 
throughout the entire swing. All interior moving parts 
are made of steel, carefully cut and ground from solid 
steel bars. Every Norton Door Closer is inspected after 
installation by Norton representatives to insure maxi- 
mum efficiency —the Norton “follow through” service. 
Norton Door Closer Company, largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of door controlling devices, will help solve 
your door control problems. 


WRITE FOR NORTON CATALOG 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


2912 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


DOOR CLOSERS y = OF DOORS 
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(Continued from page 90) 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


Harold O. Voorhis, secretary of New York University, an. 
nounces that two $1,000 graduate scholarships in architecture 
have been awarded to Julian von der Lancken of New Yor 
City, and to William Taparauskas of Paterson, New Jersey. 
as the result of a school competition. Two problems were 
given, a nine-hour sketch for a co-educational art school, 
and a four-day problem, the design of a 100-room hotel in the 
Berkshires for summer and winter sports. 


The institutions of higher learning in the State of 
Florida have a unique educational opportunity as a resylt 
of the State’s acceptance of the John and Mabel Ringling 
Museum of Art and the home of the late John Ringling, 
valued at many millions of dollars. 

For many years prior to his death, John Ringling spent 
much of his time and a large part of his fortune in con- 
structing at Sarasota, Fla., a magnificent art museum and 
home, and establishing a valuable collection including paint- 
ings, pictures, tapestries, antiques, sculptures and library art 
books. Mr. Ringling in his will bequeathed these properties 
to the State of Florida. 

Educational advantages resulting from this gift will be 
available not only to students of the institutions under the 
Board of Control, but to all other colleges and the public 
schools of the State. Aside from the use of this vast store- 
house of masterpieces as a benefit to students in colleges 
and schools, there will exist an almost unlimited opportunity 
for adult education in the appreciation of architecture, 
sculpture and painting for citizens and visitors to Florida. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas an- 
nounces the addition of William V. Cash and J. Marshall 
Miller to the staff of the Department of Architecture. Mr. 
Cash will come from M.I.T. as an Associate Professor of 
Architectural Design. He is a graduate of M.I.T. and has 
been a member of its staff for some twelve years. He will 
have the direction of the advanced courses of architectural 
design as well as of those courses in which an attempt will 
be made to correlate the problems of professional practice 
with the work in design. Mr. Miller, who has just completed 
his work for his Master’s Degree at the University of South- 
ern California, has for a number of years been closely identi- 
fied with the extensive historical research program being 
carried on throughout California and the Southwest ih 
general. He will have charge of the courses in the history of 
architecture. 


PERSONALS 


Dasret D. Merrix, A.I. A., announces that he has with- 
drawn from the partnership of Merrill, Humble & Taylor and 
has reestablished his own office for the practice of archi- 
tecture at 11 East 44th Street, New York City. 

Louis A. Brown, Jr., announces the establishment of an 
office at 60 East 42nd Street, New York City, specializing 
the designing and decorating of restaurants, dining rooms, 
night clubs, etc., combining both the engineering and layout 
work required by the kitchen equipment and the dramatizing 
of the settings. 

John P. Brown, architect, announces the removal of his 
office from 2 Strong Place to 53 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Louis G. Redstone, architect, announces the opening of 
his office for the practice of architecture at 3513 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., and wishes to have manufacturers 
data. 
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(A) Time saving for the designer in determining 
size, depth and spacing of joists, floor thick- 
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LETTERS 





(Continued from page 46) 


ahead “to do some low cost housing on its 
own hook without waiting for government 
subsidy.” In writing you this letter I am 
not in the slightest derogating the interest 
and importance of the Chicopee project, 
but I consider it important to clarify what 
it does and does not demonstrate. 

1. Special conditions of the project. 

Single ownership of a large central tract. 
Most tracts developed with houses are in 
multiple ownerships, which makes con- 
certed action impossible and raises prices. 

The shape and plan of the houses, while 
not ideal, did lend themselves to a develop- 
ment without excessive demolition and re- 
construction. The structure was likewise 
adequate. First Houses in New York City 
showed among other things the difficulty 
of converting the usual deep buildings into 
acceptable dwellings. 

The land was put into the project at 
extraordinarily low cost for centrally lo- 
cated property developed with utilities. 
This is in effect a subsidy. 

Wherever this combination of circum- 
stances exists, very likely projects similar 
to Chicopee Falls should result. But the 
point is that there are relatively few such 
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happy combinations, and certainly not 
enough to affect the housing problem 
generally. 

2. Differences in standards between 
Chicopee Falls and Public Housing. There 
are important differences here, and the 
question is how much differential would 
exist if public housing adopted the same 
standards. 

The $4 rental includes, as you say, no 
heat, not even installation of heating 
system. Further, your plan shows a dining 
room in each apartment. A dining room as 
such is an unnecessary luxury in low rental 
housing and is a liability because it costs 
money to heat it, and it takes time to keep 
clean. The dining room as located here 
cannot be used as a bedroom, because it is 
a thoroughfare from the bathroom and the 
kitchen to the bedrooms and living rooms. 
Therefore, a five-room apartment in Chic- 
opee Falls is of little if any more use than 
a well-arranged four-room apartment. Five 
rooms at $4.60 a room means $23. On the 
basis of four usable rooms this would be 
$5.75 a room without heat. 

Room arrangement. At least one bed- 
room must be entered through the living 
room. In what is considered sound living 
conditions, this eliminates the use of living 
room for sleeping purposes. Thus the num- 
ber of persons who could occupy the apart- 
ment would be further reduced (compare 
this with PWA plans where access to bed- 
rooms is independent of living room) and 











Scientifically Sound! 


1, R.H. P. shows unexcelled durability. 
2. R.H.P. resists scaling, cracking and peeling. 
3. R.H.P. shows better color retention. 


. P. covers 100 sq. ft. per gallon more than comparable paints. 


4. R.H.P. is easy to apply with brush or spray gun. 
5. R.H. P. does not settle hard in the can. 

6. R.H.P. spreads easily and evenly. 

7. R.H 

& R.H 


. P. dries to a smooth oil film with maximum opacity. 


9. R.H. P. gives a real, first-class two-coat job. 


R. H. P. Fabricated Films are real money - makers. 
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the rent per person increased. 

In others of the apartment plan: which 
you do not happen to show, but which | 
was fortunate enough to get from M, 
Strickland of the Massachusetis Stat, 
Housing Board, you must pass thr igh the 
living room to get to kitchen, and to the 
bath from the bedrooms. In still another 
a duplex, the bathroom must be entered 
through the kitchen, and is on a differen; 
floor than the bedrooms. 

Light and Air. In the plans shown, the 
dining room and main bedroom, located 
at the end of a rather deep narrow shaft. 
do not have the light and air on the ground 
floor at least that are generally considered 
good practice. 

I am now neither condemning Chicopee 
Falls standards nor extolling PWA stand- 
ards. I am simply trying to clarify the is. 
sues. If in public low-rental housing you 
wish to include an unnecessary dining 
room, if you are satisfied to have no heat- 
ing apparatus other than a stove, if the 
room arrangement and conditions of light 
and air of Chicopee Falls are considered 
satisfactory standards for housing those of 
low income, and if public housing is per- 
mitted to use such standards where eco- 
nomical, then you may find that the spread 
between the rentals of public and private 
developments will tend to disappear. 

ALBERT Mayer 

New York City 
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R.H. P. Primer made possible a first 
class two-coat job on the Old Commun- 
ity Hall, in Weathersfield Springs, N- Y., 
which had not been painted for over 25 
years. Not only had all signs of previous 


Larkin Ca Inc. Paint Division. Buffalo. N. VR 
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